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Last year Philadelphia was the grand watering- 
place of America. Once, for a wonder, all the 
routes of pleasure travel terminated at one point, 
namely: Fairmount Park and the great Centennial 
Exhibition. 

The American people not only devoted them- 
selves to the rare sight-seeing thus offered, and to 
honoring duly our country’s first great anniversary, 
but to entertaining the nation’s guests from abroad. 
They assembled in grand convocation at Philadel- 
phia, and gave a six months’ reception to the 
representatives of all lands, the people of ‘‘the 
City of Brotherly Love’’ officiating as chief ushers 
and caterers upon the august occasion. During 
1876, from March till December, the latter acted 

Vor. IX.—1 


| the part of host. This year, however, they fntend 

| to play the réle of guest. They are impatient, 
‘«spoiling,’’ as the phrase goes, for their custom- 
ary relaxation and pleasure travel. 

Something of the same feeling, and for the 
| same general reason, pervades the whole country. 
| Hence we predict a prosperous season, this year, 

where there are desirable summer resorts, so far as 
| the finances of the country will admit. As to 
| this, there are a great many persons who have 
| money invested, or otherwise laid by, where they 
| can conveniently put their hands upon it; and the 
| hot weather will cause them to count over the 
| ‘*pile’’ and draw out a portion for pleasure 

or travel. 
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Just here the important question arises with 
such, ‘‘ Where shall I go? How shall I contrive 
to derive the most pleasure, and add most largely 
to my health-fund and stock of information, for 
the time set apart and money expended ?”’ 

Already not a few Philadelphians have declared 
their choice for 1877, by building or renting 
cottages at that world-renowned watering-place, 
Newport. Others will doubtless engage quarters 
here for a part or all of the season, at the hotels 
or some of the numerous and extensive boarding- 
houses. A great many more, we are persuaded, 
would do so, if fully and correctly informed re- 


suited as it is to all tastes and seasons, especially 
hot and sultry weather, when many other places, 
including Saratoga, are almost intolerable from 
the excessive heat. And we here remark, what 
we have often had occasion to know, that the 
people of Pennsylvania and New York are almost 
universally well pleased with the trial of the best 
watering-places of New England. They like the 
scenery, the fare, the intelligent and courteous 
attention received, and generally the prices asked. 

At 11.30 A.M. we take the cars from Philadel- 
phia at the North Pennsylvania depot, at Berks 
and American streets, bound for Newport via New 
York and the Fall River Line of steamers over 
Long Island Sound. The North Pennsylvania 
Railroad is an old acquaintance; but their New 
York route is comparatively a.new one, and we 
make the distance through for the first time. 

We always had a penchant for new routes and 
places from boyhood, and in this instance we not 
only enjoyed the novelty of this new and already 
favorite route, but found the running of the cars 
and the accommodations all that could be ex- 
pected of the oldest and best railroads in the 
country. The road bed is remarkably straight 
(having fourteen miles of air line in one place), 
even, well ballasted, and being equipped with the 
best of cars, the Westinghouse air-brake, and ex- 
perienced and obliging conductors; the motion, 
the speed, and the management of the trains are 
in all respects excellent, and we highly enjoyed 
this part of our trip, though so near home. One 
great advantage of this route, and one which 
the travelling public will know how to appre- 
ciate is, that being through a fertile and highly 
cultivated section of country, and the portion situ- 
ated in New Jersey being just north and west of 





the dry plain section, it is almost wholly free from 
dust and sand. - It is also delightful to ride 
through a region of such fertility in the season of 
foliage and crops, and to note the rise and 
growth of the neat and prosperous towns that skirt 
the road, some of which, like Jonah’s gourd, seem 
to have grown in a night. 

The last thirty miles of the route is occupied 
largely by the homes of New Yorkers and those 
doing business in the metropolis. In fact, it looks 
very much as though the Gothamites were deter- 
mined to take possession of New Jersey. They 


| have not only spread themselves along the lines of 
specting the merits of this superb watering-place, | 


her railroads, but like other freebooters, they have 
coasted along her shores and taken possession of 
nearly all the desirable places, from Sandy Hook 
to far beyond Long Branch. Evidently they are 
striking for Atlantic City, and possibly Cape May. 
But as the Pennamites are already in those places 
in great force, this fact ‘‘may give them pause,’’ 
and thus save the people of the ‘‘Garden State’’ 
and ‘‘land of aquatic sports and privileges’ from 
being wholly overrun and absorbed by these am- 
bitious and enterprising New Yorkers. One thing 
is certain, that both Gothamites and Pennamites 
should cease to sneer at New Jersey, or gracefully 
withdraw at once and forever from her borders. 

In two hours and a quarter by the real time, 
and ten minutes less by the card which we have 
with New York and Philadelphia time on it, after 
leaving the Berks street depot, we are landed safe 
and sound in the ‘‘ Babel’”’ of trade and commerce, 
now remarkably quiet, from the condition of busi- 
ness over the whole country. We should here 
explain, that the ‘‘New Route’’ to New York, 
under the control of the North Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, is made up of three parts: a branch of their 
own road proper, to the Delaware River; the 
Bound Brook Railroad from there to Bound 
Brook, on the Central New Jersey; and over the 
track of the latter company to New York, the 
whole distance—which, it is claimed, is the shortest 
route by some two or three miles—is just eighty- 
eight and four-tenths miles. The passengers are 
landed at Liberty street, which is near Pier 28, 
where the Fall River boats start, the 1.30 Phila- 
delphia train being in season for all lines. 

At 5 o’clock P.M. precisely, we go on board the 
steamer Bristol, one of the noble boats of the Fall 
River Line. The immense size and magnificent 
finish of these boats fill one with admiration and 
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a feeling bordering upon awe, and we never cease | looks. All this and more passes through the mind 
to admire them. We have often noticed the im- | before one is fairly ensconced in one of the richly 
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pression made upon strangers, when they first ; cushioned seats. But look! The moorings are 
enter the spacious and richly finished and furnished | unfastened, and we are moving slowly and majes- 
saloons, and the mingled expressions of surprise | tically out from pier No. 28 North River. We 
and admiration that escape in their words and | like to watch the starting, and note the change 
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in the points of the compass, so as to have the 
course of the ship and every scene and object 
rightly associated in the mind. Now we double 
the southern point of the great City, and pass 
Castle Garden, a place crowded with associations 
and memories good and bad, pleasing and repul- 
sive. Here, in our boyhood days, we heard the 
‘* Swedish Nightingale’’ trill her sweet songs and 
echoes. Quite different these strains from the 
confused jargon of the swarms of emigrants that 
here land and disperse over the country of their 
adoption! The lawns and walks bordering the 
shore and stretching along towards East River are 
fine, and greatly relieve the view. But here we 
come to the famous Wire-bridge, between New 
York and Brooklyn, which we have heard so much 
talked about for the last ten years, and of which 
the accompanying picture is a graphic representa- 
tion. This bridge was begun some five years ago, 
and was to have been completed this year (1877), 
but will probably require an extension of time. 
Its extreme length is six thousand feet, or consid- 
erably overone mile. The road-bed is to be eighty- 


five feet wide, divided into a broad foot-way, two 
railroad tracks and four carriage and horse-car 


roads. The cables are sixteen inches in diameter, 
and combined will be strong enough to sustain a 
weight of five thousand tons—much more thay 
will ever be required of them. The entire cost is 
estimated at $10,000,000. 

Is this Hurl Gate, in plain English, Hell Gate, 
we are now approaching! once the terror of 
mariners, and the ghost that haunted them on 
dark nights and foggy days? So they say. But 
the channel is so much deeper and smoother than 
it was before the patient labors and scientific skill 
of General Newton widened and lowered it, that 
we could hardly identify the spot. Yet we hear 
certain croakers and old fogies declare that it is 
no better than before. Such persons we presume, 
could prove to their own satisfaction, that twenty 
feet of water is no better than ten, and a smooth 
channel no safer than a rocky, jagged whirlpool. 

All along our route up East River beautiful islands 
lie on either hand, seeming to rest on the bosom of 
the river as the child reposes in the arms of its mother. 
Fertile, highly cultivated and clothed with the rich- 
est verdure, they are set in the water like gems ina 
crown. They in fact seem more like fairy lands 
than the abodes of men. 

But we notice large edifices and groups of build- 





ings, and see here and there squads of men clothed 
in $trange garments—and we are told that these 
establishments are mostly the reformatory institu- 
tions of the City and State of New York. One 
would suppose that, surrounded by such scenes, it 
would tend to make men better. But it does not 
seem to have this effect. 

Our surprise may be somewhat modified when 
we remember that it was amid the most charming 
scenes of the natural world, where our first parents 
were embowered in the ambrosial fields and trans- 
cendent beauties of Paradise, that the first sins 
were committed, so pregnant with fearful con- 
sequences, that ‘‘ All nature groaned and Earth to 
her centre shook.”’ 

No! innocence and moral beauty spring from 
within, though they are greatly refined and elevated 
by the fair scenes of the outer world, 

A few minutes ago we were speaking of the 
splendid steamer on which we are making this 
pleasant and most enjoyable trip, with many others 
on board apparently just as highly pleased and 
happy, when our attention was diverted to other 
objects. We will now attempt to describe this 
noble boat, and its fair consort, the Providence, 
more in accordance with their merits. 

We shall speak particularly of the Bristol, the 
boat we are on, and which seems to be a great 
favorite with the travelling public, although what 
we may say will apply to the Providence, which is 
almost precisely like it, and intended to be in all 
respects its equal. 

The Bristol is three hundred and seventy-three 
feet in length, eighty-three feet beam over 
all, and has sixteen feet depth of hold. The 
capacity of its hull is three thousand tons, and 
the engine is equal to two thousand eight hundred 
horse power. 

The next largest steamer afloat on the Sound, so 
far as we know, is the Massachusetts. Its length 
is three hundred and forty-four feet, breadth of 
beam, eighty feet, with the same depth of hold 
and horse power as the Bristol and Providence. 
This boat belongs to the Boston and New York 
line via Providence. The height of the Bristol, 
or distance from the hold to the upper deck, 
exceeds any vessel we have ever seen. It has 
three decks and tiers of state-rooms, all delight- 
fully pleasant and finely finished and furnished. 
The berths of the hold are equal to the state-rooms 
of the average steamer. There is a fine spacious 
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saloon on the first or main deck, exclusively for | the Providence. The massive richness of its solid 
ladies and children. ‘The principal saloon is of | mahogany finish, the happy blending of colors, 
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the tasteful selection and 
disposal of the furniture, 
are best seen from certain 
points in the grand saloon, 
as given in the engraving. 
But the magnitude of these 
truly ‘‘ floating palaces,’’ 
and the order and taste dis- 
played in all their arrange- 
ments and ornamentation 
are best taken in at a single 
glance from the galleries 
of the upper decks. As 
the eye sweeps downward, 
athwart the lofty and mas- 
sive pillars, and along the 
halls of the immense saloons, 
displaying vast areas of com- 
fort and tasteful, luxurious 
adornment, made animate 
with groups and parties of 
the young and gay here and 
there, and throngs of people 
of all ages moving back and 
forth, seemingly full of life 
and happiness, the scene is 
highly picturesque, impres- 
sive and even grand. The 
cost of both the Bristol and 
Providence was $1,250,000 
each. They do not, how- 
ever, stand to the Fall River 
Railroad Company at this 
sum, having been sold while 
in course of construction, 
and passed through the 
hands of several parties 
before they were purchased 
by their present owners. 
They in fact have quite a 
history, and it may interest 
the curious to know that 
they were at one time in 
the ownership of Fisk & 
Gould, who, we believe, also 


course on the second deck, and for size, richness , had a controlling interest in the stock of the Fall 
and taste in the finish, elegance and costliness of | River Railroad Company for a short time. They 
furniture and an air of luxury and comfort, we | were built about ten years since, and in the most 


have never seen its equal, excepting its consort, | complete and thorough manner. Not a seam or 
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defective timber can be found in them; and to 
insure the preservation of these ‘‘ noblest craft 
that float the sea,’’ and especially the safety of the 
countless passengers who intrust themselves to 
their comfortable quarters and staunch sea-going 
qualities, they are carefully overhauled at least 
once a year from the keel to the pilot-house. 

An excellent. feature of these boats is, that the 
meals are served on the European plan. But the 
most noticeable characteristic, and one which we 
have often observed with silent admiration, is the 
quiet, almost noiseless manner in which the com- 
mands—we might call them drections—of the 
officers are given, the perfect order that prevails, 
and the ease and despatch with which everything 
is done. It reminds one not inaptly of the silent 
but effective operations of the forces of nature, 

We always part with these boats with reluctance, 
for the average hotel compares with them for taste 
and comfort about as a common farm-house would 
compare with the palace of Queen Victoria, They 
are happily the only direct conveyance from New 
York to Newport. But even in going to Boston, 
or any point in Eastern New England, these 
steamers, with their connecting lines of boats and 
railways, are the best possible means of convey- 
ance; and the person who is ona pleasure trip 
during the hot season, that should take the all-land 
route and endure the dust and sweltering heat of 
the cars, might be regarded as verging upon 
insanity, or lamentably ignorant of the best modes 
and routes of travel. 

It was a little past two o’clock in the night 
when the Bristol reached Newport, Compelled, 
therefore, to defer our inspection of the town till 
daylight, we were under the necessity of ‘seeking a 
second night’s lodging, or rather of providing for 
the last half of a night badly split in two—as a 
native Pennsylvanian would express it, ‘split 
in half.’’ This we succeeded in finding at 
the Perry House, one of two hotels only that are 
open the year round. We always like first of all 
to get the outlines of a place, its general figure 
and physical characteristics, from some hill, tower, 
or other high point ; and when convenient, from 
several points. From the observatory of the Perry 
House we make our first survey. Here the pros- 
pect is a mild one, but affords a fine birds-eye 
view of the harbor and of the town, particularly 
the older portion, situated on the southern and 
southwestern slope of the island. 





Subsequently we enlarge our view and know- 
ledge of the place by observations from other 
points. Among the very best that we found was 
that from the observatory of the Ocean House. 
Its location is one of the highest in town; the 
building itself, counting the observatory, being 
six stories high, it affords a most extensive view, 
entirely unobstructed in every direction. From 
this lofty eyrie, the vision sweeping every part of 
the horizon, you can take in the town, all the 
south end of the island and a large portion of 
Narraganset Bay, with its islets, bays and countless 
headlands, and beyond all these, a wide stretch of 
rolling, varied and picturesque mainland, clothed 
in the verdure and beauty of summer. As we cast 
our eyes over this matchless landscape, combining 
the choicest effects of land and water, and feast 
the vision upon the charming scenes, we can 
hardly describe our varying, kindling emotions 
and the transports of delight that thrill the soul, 
as we gaze again and again at the magnificent 
panorama, first at one part and then at another, 
till the whole emotional nature is filled to over- 
flowing! We seem to have seen this lovely spot 
before, at least in some dream or vision of the 
mind. 

Anon, busy thought runs swiftly back over the 
multiform events of the past, memory dives into 
the rich treasures of local history and tradition, 
and with its teeming reminiscences brings the 
events of by-gone days vividly before the mind, 
veiled and transformed with a halo of beauty and 
indescribable charms, through the lapse of time. 

Of these historic incidents that come crowding 
upon the mind, and people this renowned spot 
with the actors of two centuries, we can only give 
a few, such as first come to the surface and claim 
utterance. But first we will say a word respecting 
the topography of the island and bay on which 
Newport is located. 

It has often been a question whether Rhode 
Island contains Narraganset Bay, or the Bay con- 
tains the State. Certain it is, that within or 
bordering this beautiful sheet of water, are some 
of the finest portions of this proud little State, 
which, though small in territory—numbering but 
a little more than eleven hundred square miles— 
has no reason to be ashamed of the record she has 
made on the scroll of fame or in the annals of her 
country. The Bay itself is about thirty miles long 
from north to south, by fifteen in width. Its 
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shores are indented with numerous delightful bays | On the southern slope of this island, rising to a 
and headlands, and the main body of water | height of two or three hundred feet in places and 
studded with gems of islands, the smaller of which | descending gently to the east and west, Newport 
do not appear on the maps. Among the most | is located. The surface also falls away slightly 
fertile and beautiful of these, and the largest of | towards the north. Its situation is thus open and 
the group, is Rhode Island, on the south end of | airy, entirely self-draining, and affords everywhere 





which Newport is located. It is about sixteen | 


the most delightful sites for cottages. All the 


miles long from north to south, by from two to| world knows how well this feature has been im- 


four in width, containing an area of about fifty 


proved and taken advantage of. Probably it was 


square miles. Its entire circuit, following the | this which originally suggested the whole cottage 


BRIDGE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 








winding of the shore, cannot be less than sixty |system, the most striking characteristic of Newport. 
miles. The main figure of the island is that of an | As one looks over these peaceful abodes and the 
elevated ridge. Yet it greatly varies, and in| quiet prosperous city in which they are located, 
places branches off into side ridges and valleys, | and the beautiful island that stretches far away 
or gently rolling elevations, affording a pleasing | to the north—the very emblem of rural happi- 


variety of surface, which in the season of fruit and | 
foliage presents a landscape of rare beauty, and in 
places, especially along the ocean shore, the scenes | 
rise to the picturesque. So fertile is the soil and | 
so highly cultivated the lands of the island, it has | 
been aptly termed ‘‘ The Eden of America.’’ It 
was originally called Aquidneck, an Indian name 
signifying ‘‘Isle of Peace;’’ but it was soon 
changed, by act of the Legislature, to that of 
Rhode Island, the name it now bears, which, as 
well as that of the State itself, is said to have been 





derived from the Isle of Rhodes in the Mediter- 
ranean, and belonging to Turkey. 


ness and peace—he can hardly realize that this 
very spot has been the scene of the most stirring 
events and the bitterest strife of men; these fair, 
green hills and quiet vales once echoing the notes 
of war and din of battle, the placid bay with its 
peaceful isles taking up the refrain and sending 
the strange and discordant sounds across her per- 
turbed bosum from point to point and shore to 
shore. But so it was, and in this connection we 
will give an item or two of history both warlike 
and peaceful. 

During the War of Independence, yonder bay 
was covered with hostile or friendly fleets, and for 
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three years the town was in possession of the 
British, the troops, when the weather was incle- 
ment, being quartered upon the inhabitants, to the 
discomfort and destruction of domestic peace. 

Within sight of where we stand, were some of 
the British forts that enclosed the town on the 
north. Miantonomi Hill, the picturesque emi- 
nence to the northwest, was fortified and formed 
a link in the chain of its defences. Along these 
General Sullivan, early in June, 1778, laid siege 
with the purpose of expelling the British from the 
island. But the French fleet failing to codperate, 
he retired to the northern part of the island, 
where a severe battle was fought, July 29th, 1778, 
General Greene being present to aid, on account 
of his love for his native State. The British were 
repulsed with heavy loss, but the American com- 
mander learning that a large reinforcement for 
the enemy was at hand, crossed over to the main- 
land, and finally withdrew altogether, compelled 
to leave the inhabitants of this devoted town 
a while longer to the tender mercies of the enemy. 
For three long years—from 1776 to 1779—which 
must have seemed an age, the people of New- 
port were virtually prisoners in their own town, 
in the hands of a ruthless and insolent foe. They 
were insulted, their property destroyed, their 
homes invaded, and in short, every indignity and 
wrong that a spirit of almost fiendish cruelty could 
invent, was practiced upon them. 

The chief instrument of their punishment was 
the infamous General Prescott, who was a disgrace 
to the British uniform and name. Narrow-minded, 
of violent temper, a bigoted royalist, and a tyrant 
by nature, cruel and unrelenting as fate, he would 
brook no slight, opposition, or even difference of 
opinion, and woe to such as incurred his dis- 
pleasure! The people of Newport knew what this 
meant, for upon them a mysterious Providence 
permitted him to pour the vials of his wrath. The 
vandalism of the British soldiery, the tyranny and 
studied cruelty of Prescott, nearly destroyed the 
place. Their shade-trees were cut down, the 
churches turned into stables and riding-schools, 
and hundreds of their dwellings were destroyed. 
He even went so far as to tear up their side-walks 
and door-steps, to make a broad pavement and 
promenade for himself and fellow-officers. It must 
have been a strange and ludicrous sight to have 
seen the inhabitants, when the British evacuated 
the place, coming from all directions to claim and 





restore their stolen paving-stones. The scene in 
Irving, where the different authors come to claim 
their productions that had been pirated, is tame 
compared with it. As a parting blessing, these 
vandals who had so disgraced their calling and 
their country, burned numberless private dwellings, 
filled up the wells, attempted to blow up the 
Round Tower on the hill and badly damaged the 
wharves and landings, etc. 

This Prescott is the same that shook his cane in 
the face of Ethan Allen, to whom the bluff old 
hero of Ticonderoga offered back his own huge 
fist as ‘‘ the beetle of mortality,’’ if he should dare 
to execute his threat. 

He is the same worthy, too, whom Colonel Wil- 
liam Barton captured, one dark night, at what is 
now called the ‘*Overton House,’’ about five 
miles up the island. Barton came from Warwick 
Point, on the west shore, with four well-manned 
whale-boats, and his exploit, which was completely 
successful, was one of the most brilliant and daring 
achievements of the war. 

Time heals or obliterates all things, even the 
dreadful scars of war. A hundred years will 
accomplish wonders, of which Newport is a most 
striking proof. As we look at the fine mansions, 
compact rows of houses, and public edifices, and 
especially as we view the magnificent shade-trees, 
in their abundance, magnitude, and beauty, we 
can hardly conceive that they are mostly the growth 
of a hundred years, and that a town now so fair 
and prosperous was a century ago stripped and 
peeled and swept as with the besom of destruction. 

Many events, some of them of thrilling interest, 
occurred on the island and places adjacent upon 
the mainland, during the Indian wars and in the 
second war with Great Britain, but all these we 
remit over to the historian and annalist, reserving 
our space for other things. 

As one looks at this place and considers its fine 
location, its fame as a watering-place, and its solid 
wealth and prosperity, he desires to know some- 
thing respecting the origin and growth of the 
town. 

Newport was founded in 1639, by Governor 
William Coddington and seventeen associates. 
The date is often given as being 1638, the mistake 
occurring, we presume, from the fact that the same 
parties commenced a settlement that year, farther 
up the island, at a place now called Portsmouth. 

The following year, as they explored the island, 
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and reached the south end, the beauty of the spot 
and its great natural advantages suggested the pro- 
priety of founding a town, and these enterprising 
men proceeded at once to carry out the idea. The 
place was laid out, and a good beginning made 
the first year. It grew rapidly, and soon Newport 
was known far and wide as a central point of the 
fishing interests, for its domestic and foreign com- 
merce, and the trades and manufactures that natu- 
rally grew out of these. Her traffic was not only 
extensive, but very lucrative, and her commercial 
men and traders were the merchant princes of their 
time. Her exports and imports were second to no 
city on the continent, except Boston. Even New 
York was not her equal in this respect for years 
previous to the Revolutionary War. 

But the war swept her ships from the sea, and 
with the destruction of her commerce her prestige 
went also. Other places arose to dispute the palm 
of the ocean, and Newport could never recover 
her trade and her position among our commercial 
cities. But the magnificent Narraganset Bay, 
stringing her little islets around the fair ‘ Isle of 
Peace’ like a necklace of pearls; the fine harbor, 
and the almost unlimited seashore, which had 
prompted her commercial enterprise, still remained, 
and no doubt suggested, as their commercial im- 
portance declined, the idea of making it, what Dr. 
Waterhouse predicted it would become, the great 
bathing establishment and seaside watering-place 
of the country. To what was then the great mis- 
fortune of Newport, the people of this country owe 
the possession of a summer resort in many respects 
the finest in the country, if notin the world. This 
town was incorporated as a city in 1784, and is one 
of the oldest in the country. 

Even before the Revolution, Newport was noted 
for the number of persons of learning, leisure, and 
wealth, that congregated here from other parts of 
the land, and to some extent from Europe. For 
that day it was considered quite a famous seaside 
resort. But it was not till about 1830, long after 
the loss of her commerce and trade, and the almost 
total failure of every attempt to recover them, and 
the decline also of her Targe share in the fisheries, 
that she came into special note, and assumed her 
position as the leading seaside resort of the country. 
From that time onward her supremacy has been 
maintained, and she stands forth to-day as a bride 
robed in beautiful garments, first upon the Atlantic 
coast, if not the Queen of American watering- 
places. 





Some of her numerous attractions—a few of the 
many solid advantages she has over most other 
watering-places—we shall‘attempt very briefly to 
give. 

From the abundance, yea, almost superabun- 
dance of shade seen here, both on the avenues 
and around the private dwellings, one would 
almost imagine that either nature or the good 
people of the place had determined to be avenged 
on the vandals who once destroyed the pride and 
glory of the town. 

Shrubbery and flowers are also a marked feature 
of Newport. Landscape gardening has here done 
some of its best work, and clothed the rural por- 
tions of the town in garments of beauty. 

It lacks, however, a grand Central Park, and we 
regard it as an oversight that one was not laid out 
at anearly date. And yet, the whole place is grad- 
ually becoming one immense park, a rural garden 
of shaded avenues, embowered walks, and flower- 
crowned terraces. The largest of the public 
grounds that are shaded, is Touro Park. This is 
a small but attractive bit of lawn and shade, near 
the head of Bellevue Avenue, the chief promenade 
of the town, and the location of many of the best 
cottages. This park is important, for what it 
contains, rather than on its own account. Two 
objects immediately attract your attention as you 
pass through it. These are, the Round Tower, 
and the monument of Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry. The latter is a bronze-statue, a little 
above life size, standing upon a granite pedestal. 
It represents him in his military cloak, leaning 
lightly and gracefully upon his sword, in an atti- 
tude of peace rather than war. This is appro- 
priate; for the great act of his life, and the one 
for which alone he will be remembered by his 
countrymen and the world, was in opening the 
doors of Japan, that had been barred for long 
centuries to the commercial intercourse and pro- 
gressive ideas of the nations of the West. 

The results of this act, which will form a great 
landmark in the progress of the nations, were 
strikingly illustrated in the very interesting and 
creditable exhibit which the Japanese made at the 
grand Centennial and International Fair. That 
inquisitive and rising people now doubtless bless 
the day that Commodore Perry, in his flag-ship, 
the Susquehanna, followed by her consorts, with 
all the guns shotted, steamed majestically and 
gracefully into the harbor of Yeddo, and fer- 
suaded them, that is compelled them, at the can- 
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non’s mouth, to open their doors to America and 
the world, never to close them again. 
“Peace hath her victories as well as war.’ 

The same tiny park (Touro), more than a 
thousand of which could be placed down in 
Fairmount, contains, as we have intimated, an 
interesting relic of the past, whether of colonial 
or more remote origin. Briefly described, it is 
a strong stone tower, twenty-five feet high by 
twenty-three in extreme diameter, with walls over 
three feet thick, and standing upon eight arches, 
that spring from and are supported by eight cir- 
cular columns, which are three feet and a half in 
diameter and solid. The tower is built of stone 
gathered in the vicinity, and laid up with great 
skill, is covered entirely by an ancient woodbine, 
and once had a roof and floor, and was thirty 
feet high, until the top was blown off by the 
British. 

A great deal of speculation, and not a little 
learned discussion, has been expended respecting 
the origin and uses of this unique and rather 
weird-looking structure. Lossing, the historian, 


is among the number who have entered largely 


into the controversy. He takes the ground that 
it is of great antiquity, and probably built by the 
Northmen, in some of their voyages of discovery 
to America, That they made such voyages, and 
touched upon our coast, in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries, there is but little doubt. That 
they built this tower, or that it had any very 
remote origin, we think more than doubtful. We 
believe it highly probable, if not a positive cer- 
tainty, that it was erected in colonial times. 

(1.) Governor Benedict Arnold speaks of it in 
his will, made in 1678, as ‘‘ My stone built wind- 
mill;’’ thus declaring, explicitly, what it was built 
and used for, in the serious and truthful language 
of awill. At such times, if ever, men use words 
in their true and exact meaning. It is also just 
the language he would use, whether built by 
himseff, or some one from whom he may have 
purchased it. 

(2.) That its origin and uses were what we have 
here assumed them to be, and that Governor 
Arnold himself built the structure, is rendered 
highly probable, from the fact that ‘‘stone-built 
windmills’’ almost precisely like it, are found 
in the same section of England from which he 
came; which would naturally suggest the building 
of this one. 





(3-) Again, the niches in the wall for floor tim- 
bers, the three windows, and the general character 
of the structure, imply that it was built and used 
for a windmill. We learn that it had a roof on 
when the British occupied Newport, which was 
blown off by them ‘with several feet of the wall, as 
we have mentioned, when they evacuated the 
town. There was also a floor in it, within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants. 

The Northmen would not have much use for a 
windmill, for grinding grain, while on a voyage of 
discovery. 

(4.) Nor would voyagers of any kind be likely 
to stop to build a work so solid and permanent, 
and requiring so much time, for any purpose, 
much less for a baptistry, as Lossing supposes. 
For which use, by the way, it has not the least 
adaptation ; nor can we see why they should need 
such an institution at all under the circumstances. 

(5.) And then, the site selected, the highest 
point on this part of the island, open and suited to 
catch the breezes in all directions, speaks volumes 
as to what it was intended for. 

(6.) The entire absence of water-power on the 
island, steam not being then known, made wind- 
mills an absolute necessity. Lossing recognizes 
this. But he lays great stress on the fact that one 
Easton, some fifteen years before Governor Arnold 
made his will, which, as we have seen, was in 
1678, built a wood wind-mill and received a bounty 
for it; and that fact is mentioned in the annals of 
the day. Well, Easton was a private citizen, and, 
it may be, comparatively poor, while Arnold was 
Governor, and doubtless a rich man, and would 
take pride in building a Jeter mill than Easton’s 
without bounty. The fact that the Legislature 
voted a sum of money to Easton, would give noto- 
riety to his work and cause the annalist to notice 
it. Besides, fifteen years in a new settlement 
may make a vast difference in the value and im- 
portance of athing. As to the mill mentioned, 
and others in the colonies, being built of wood, 
the very language of Arnold implies that this was 
an exception, when he terms it ‘‘ my s¢one-built 
windmill.”’ 

(7.) Respecting the arches, and the open space 
below, which have been objected to as not usual 
in stone windmills; these, and the great height to 
the first floor, may have been intended as a pro- 
tection against Indians. The wide arches and 
open room would also be very convenient for driv- 
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ing into in stormy weather, and for loading and | 
unloading grain and flour at any time. 

(8.) The mortar with which the stones are laid 
is not only very smooth and hard, almost as hard 
as the stones themselves, but in a state of excellent 
preservation, still looking comparatively fresh and 
clean. This can be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that it was originally of very excellent quality, | 
and has been on only two hundred years, in a dry, | 
open place. But allow for its existence nine or 
ten centuries, surrounded by a damp forest and 
the vapor of the sea, it is not at all probable, if 
possible, that it would be in that fresh and excel- 
lent state of preser- 
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the Jews were a large and wealthy element of the 
population of Newport, but when her commerce 
and trade were swept away by the blast of war, 
they disappeared as pigeons leave a wheat field 
when the golden grain is all removed and gar- 
nered elsewhere. 

On our way to the synagogue and cemetery, we 
pass an edifice and institution of much importance 
to Newport, and of no slight attraction to those 
who visit the place. We refer to the Redwood 
Library, so-called from the gentleman who gave 
money to erect the first building. This institution 
which is justly a great favorite with citizens of the 
place and the pub- 








vation in which we 
find it. It would 
rather be covered 
with mildew and 
moss, and dimmed §& 
and blurred by § 
dampness and the 
gnawing tooth of 
time, showing the 
effect and unmis- B 
takable signs of § 
great age. 

(9.) Finally, the 
entire absence in 
the annals of the 
day of all reference to this structure as then ex- 
isting, and found here by the first settlers, it seems to 
us is conclusive against the position that it originated 
with the Indians, the Northmen, or with anybody 
but the settlers themselves; or than, as shown by 
the will of Governor Arnold, and the corroborating 
proof here given. Coddington and his associates, 
and many of the early settlers of Newport, were 
persons of great intelligence, and some of them 
highly learned men. It surpasses all belief that 
such men should find so wonderful a structure 
here, and remain utterly silent respecting it, and 
that silence remain unbroken till there would be 
no occasion to note it at all, except in the inqui- 
ries of the antiquarian ! 

As we leave Touro Pask, with its monument and 
the old mysterious Tower, and pass up the head 
of Bellevue avenue to Touro street, we come to a | 
Jewish cemetery, and a little further along, bear- 
ing to the left, to a synagogue, neither of which 
is now in use. 
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In the palmy days of her business prosperity, 


| ing. 


lic at large, is cen- 
trally and most de- 
lightfully located 
near the head of 
Bellevue avenue, 
with spacious 
M grounds, abundance 
of shade and astruc- 
ture having an an- 
cient but attractive 
appearance and a 
cheerful and con- 
venient suite of 
rooms. It contains 
about twenty-five 
thousand volumes, well selected, some of them 
quite rare, and a large number of paintings, mostly 
the gift of Mr. Charles B. King, an artist and 
native of Newport. We know of no better place in 
this town of interesting objects to which to go 
often and spend a few hours than this, where one 
can drop in quietly and be sure that the courteous 
librarian, Mr. Rhodes, will do all in his power to 
make time pass pleasantly and profitably. This 
library was founded in 1730, incorporated in 1747, 
and the first building erected in 1748. It is 
therefore claimed to be the oldest town or city 
library in the country. The most ancient and 
central part of the edifice is regarded as a fine 
specimen of the Grecian-Doric style of architec- 
ture, which is very well shown in the superb 
engraving, at the commencement of this article. 
The Free Library, another institution showing 
the intelligence and sound taste of the people of 
the “Island City,’’ is favorably located on Thames 
street, in the upper part of the Union Bank build- 
It has convenient and pleasant rooms, a 
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reading-room attached, with about fifteen thousand 
volumes, and is rapidly growing in the number of 
its books and in the favor of the public. 

At the State-House, which is an old and quaint 
edifice, used by both the Legislature and the 
Courts (for it will be remembered that Newport 
is both a county seat, and jointly with Providence 
the capital of the State), there is a painting of 
great value both from the subject and the artist. 
It is a full length portrait of Washington, by 
Gilbert Stuart, whc made Newport his favorite 
home, and whose daughter still lives here. ‘lhe 
painting was a present from the artist to the 
people of this town, and they justly prize a gift so 
rare and valuable. 

But why attempt to describe or even enumerate 
the points and objects of interest in a place where 
nearly every street in the town and acre of the 
surrounding country is historic ground, and radiant 
with the beauty of its scenery and adornments ; 
where almost every spot you tread upon and many 
of the mansions that adorn the town, have a 
character and a record, and are associated with 
something of interest in the past or present? It 
is like mining in an inexhaustible field of gold, 
diamonds, and every kind of precious stone. 

But among the great number of interesting 
places, and especially historic ground, and as an 
exception to the many things that must be passed 
over, we cannot omit a brief reference to the 
monument of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry. 
This interesting memorial of the illustrious dead, 
may be found at the Island Cemetery, so-called, 
and of itself is worth a visit to Newport; not from 
the splendor of the monument itself, for it is a 
plain obelisk, which with the plinth or pedestal is 
only thirty-three feet high, and is exceeded in 
size and workmanship by many to be found in 
the private cemeteries of the country. It is note- 
worthy, because it speaks the deeds of a true hero, 
and recalls our most brilliant naval victory in the 
second war with Great Britain. 

As we stand here musing upon the scenes of the 
past, the gallant man, whose honored remains 
sleep beneath this monumental pile, seems to 
come up out of the dim shadows of the grave, and 
casting off the cerements of the dead and the dust 
and decay of his mortal part, to stand forth, as in 
life full of patriotic devotion and daring, ready to 
do and die for his country, surpassing in real 
deeds the ideal heroes of ancient or modern times. 





We behold him in the moment of his supreme 
triumph, exalted and transfigured as it were by 
the greatness of the occasion, as with uncovered 
head and waving sword, he passes in an open 
boat, unscathed by the flying missiles, from his 
own shattered flag-ship, to another that should 
serve him til] the victory was made complete! No 
more honored dust rests in the precincts of any 
city—no more brilliant achievements with their 
glorious memories, are the priceless inheritance of 
any State. 

Both the Perrys, as well as General Greene, 
have been credited to Newport. They all lived 
here, and the remains of the former, as we have 
seen, rest here, and no doubt the people of this 
favored place, that has so much to be proud of, 
would gladly enjoy the credit that attaches to the 
birthplace of such illustrious men. But it belongs 
to other towns of the Commonwealth, and New- 
port wants only her own. General Nathaniel 
Greene, whose fame is second only to that of Wash- 
ington, was born at Warwick; and Commodore 
Oliver H. Perry, ‘‘ The hero of Lake Erie,’’ and 
we believe his brother, Matthew C., ‘*the deliverer 
of Japan,’’ had their birth in the little village of 
Narraganset, in South Kingston. Rhode Island 
hath no prouder names, even in her own proud 
realm. 

While the admirers of Newport cannot claim 
for the scenery in its vicinity the grandeur and 
wild picturesqueness of mountain views, they can 
claim that they have a great amount of very beau- 
tiful landscape (this term we use in its broadest 
sense, including land and sea views), and that in 
places where land and water combine, it oftén 
rises to the picturesque and grand ; that the ocean 
which everywhere speaks of the mysterious and 
illimitable, and is full of unwritten history, appears 
here to the best possible advantage, and, through 
the elevated location of the town, being in sight of 
every street and dwelling, whether seen in the 
quiet beauty of its calmer moods, as the waves 
gently kiss the shore, and its surgings are like 
heart-beats; or when lashed into fury by the storm, 
so that its waves run mountain high and its waters 
upheave as though lifted from the centre of the 
earth, and towering skyward rush headlong against 
the shore as if they would break through their 
rocky barrier and assert their dominion over the 
land—the view is always full of grandeur and sub- 
limity. Who does not love to gaze at the ‘blue, 
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blue sea’’ in calm or in storm? No wonder that 


the mind of Webster took in its grandest thoughts | 


and drew its noblest inspirations from the sea, 
vast, boundless—earth’s fittest emblem of eternity! 


Such is the fertility and verdure of the island, the | 


tasteful adornments of the town, the extent and 
richness of the ocean views, and the transcendent 
charms of the whole combined, that no one ever 
tires of the scenery at Newport. It is always pleas- 
ing, and grows upon the sight. 


Nene 


~"s 7 © 


Boat-house Landing is a rugged, wild spot at the 


foot of Bellevue avenue, or rather a small street | 


leading to it, where pleasure parties and fishermen 
g& out upon the bay. 

Close by, a little to the left, as we face the sea, 
is what is called ‘‘Spouting Rock.’’ It is a freak 
of nature, consisting of a small cave leading from 
the water, with an aperture in the top, through 
which, in a storm, or high waves, the water rushes 
to the height of sixty feet. 

Immediately bordering upon the town and rural 
suburbs of Newport there are not less than thirty 
miles of seashore that can be reached at almost 
any point by going a distance of from one to two 
miles. 

But our purpose in this connection was to de- 
scribe that portion of it extending from the left 
of the Boat-House Landing to where the Bath 
Road, so-called, crosses the beach; or rather, to 
refer to it, for we have not space to fully describe 
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it. It is known by the name of ‘‘ The Bluffs,’’ and 
is five miles in extent, following the windings of 
the shore. Most of the way the superb cottages 
of Bellevue avenue are in plain sight, some of them 
border upon it; and all the way by cross streets, or 


' their being located directly upon the seashore, 
| elegant cottages with their grounds highly adorned 


with shrubbery, flowers, lawns, etc., border 
upon and mingle their attractions with this fine 
walk. The shore itself, once rocky and irregular 
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in the extreme, has been shaped and beautified so 
as to set off its natural and artificial attractions to 


| the greatest advantage. 


Suffice it, that this walk has no equal at New- 


| port; nor, as far as we know, in the country. As 


might be expected, it is thronged on all pleasant 
days in the warm season. A great improvement 
would be seats, and more shade along the graveled 
path. 

We have repeatedly alluded to the cottage sys- 
tem, the leading feature and crowning glory of 
Newport. It in fact overshadows everything else, 


| and has probably checked the growth of the place. 


Though called cottages, many of them are large 
and spacious mansions, built in the highest style 
of architecture, and finished and furnished in the 
most expensive manner, single rooms costing as 
high as fifty thousand dollars. One cottage, that 


| of Mr. Wetmore, of New York, is said to have cost, 
with its ornamentation, over a million of dollars. 
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Yet there are many neat, plain residences here built 
for convenience and comfort, and arranged in good 
taste, at a moderate cost. 

The stranger is at once struck that the hotels of 
Newport are so few in number, and most of them 
so limited in size. There are two that remain 
open the year round. One of these we did not 
try; the other, the ‘‘ Perry House,’’ we did, and 
found it an excellent hotel, with good fare and 
most reasonable charges. It is located on Wash- 
ington Square. 

The ‘* Aquidneck,’’ situated on Pelham street, 
near Touro Park, is a popular house, and remains 
open six months, although most of the summer 
hotels and boarding-houses are open but three or 
four months. While the Naval Academy was at 
Newport, during the war, the professors boarded 
here ; and officials visiting the place make it their 
headquarters. 

But the great hotel of the place, corresponding 
to the ‘“‘United States’’ at Atlantic City and 
the ‘*Grand Union’’ at Saratoga, is the ‘‘Ocean 
House.’’ It is nearly four hundred feet long, by 
an extreme width of nearly two hundred feet, 
and is five stories high. It can accommodate 
between four and five hundred. It stands upon 
elevated ground, and is most favorably located 
upon Bellevue avenue. The views from the halls 
and some of the rooms are charming, especially 
those that look out upon the water. The com- 
manding prospect and fine panoramic view from 
the observatory, we have described elsewhere. The 
Messrs. Weaver are proprietors, one of whom, J. 
B. Weaver, is connected with the Everett House, 
at Union Square, New York. 

A great deal of superlative nonsense has been 
written respecting the aristocracy and exclusive- 
ness of Newport, and the extravagance and fashion 
of Saratoga. The truth is, this town has a great 
amount of wealth, both among its own citizens and 
the cottage residents, including quite a number of 
millionaires, and wealth will always assert itself in 
some form, The rich will have fine equipages, costly 
houses, rich furniture, and expensive, stylish dress, 
The poor, or those in moderate circumstances, 
cannot imitate them, nor receive and return their 
visits, because, if nothing else prevented, they have 
not the means. 

Thus, the difference in circumstances draws the 
lines and makes the distinctions to a great extent. 
Among the rich people of Newport there is very 





little of the coarse, ignorant, shoddy element. 
There is a great degree of intelligence and refine- 
ment among them, and not a few are persons of 
the finest culture, men of learning and genius who 
have a national fame. We have yet to learn that 
talent, learning, and character, are nat duly re- 
spected by them. On the contrary, we are told that 
these are a passport to the best society Possibly 
the Newport people lay a little too much stress 
upon family distinction and even upon wealth. 
But if united with character or official eminence, 
they are a great incentive to effort, high tone, and 
manly, praiseworthy conduct. And who that can, 
does not take pride in these things, and lay stress 
upon family standing ? 

Whenever the cottage system shall disappear, or 
become essentially modified, society here will be- 
come more cosmopolitan—more like Saratoga and 
similar watering-places. But who will say that 
this would be an improvement on the present order 
of things? 

We know of no place that has greater resources 
for entertaining amusements than Newport. Inad- 
dition to the games of croquet, ten pins, ‘* hops,’’ 
music, etc., common to all summer resorts, there 
are the finest drives and most delightful walks here 
almost in the world. The beautiful residences 
and grounds, the fields covered with verdure and 
fruitfulness, and the unequaled combination of sea 
and land views, make these walks and drives en- 
joyable and healthful in the highest degree. As 
to the facilities for gunning, fishing, rowing, sail- 
ing, and the like, there is no limit to them, except 
one’s power of endurance and capacity to enjoy. 
There are tiers of smooth, accessible rocks, which 
afford the best of fishing, and ladies can angle with 
hook and line without the aid of an expert, or the 
presence, shall we say interference? of gentlemen. 
Some sixty kinds of fish are taken in the waters of 
Narraganset Bay. The libraries, of course, afford 
every facility for those who are fond of reading for 
amusement or instruction. 

This watering-place is yearly growing in favor 
with our countrymen at large, as they learn more 
of its merits; it is becoming more national and 
cosmopolitan, increasing numbers are coming from 
distant parts of the country, and this feature will 
grow more and more with the future. Formerly 
great numbers came here from the South, and they 
were considered among the best patrons and most 
welcome visitors. Their money was easily ac- 
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quired and liberally and freely dispensed. With 
a return of fraternal feeling and prosperity, the 
Southern people will come here again in great 


numbers, as before the war, though not perhaps to | 


an equal extent. This with the large increase of 
visitors from other quarters, will cause Newport 
to overflow, and call for an immense increase of 
hotel accommodations. We do not imagine the 
cottage system will disappear, but that there will 
be a decided modification of it. The next phase 


rapidly, till at the census of 1870 it numbered 
twelve thousand; by the State census of 1875, over 
| fourteen thousand ; and to day it contains not less 
than fifteen thousand pernianent residents. This 
increase of the permanent population is an unmis- 
takable sign of the ground swell that is coming, 
and of the work of preparation quietly going on 
| for a great development and growth in the near 
| future. Let those who have declared or thought 
| that Newport had attained its zenith, note these 
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of development, we think will be a combination 
of the two, not to do away with private cottages, 
but to accommodate transient visitors in the best 
manner. We see the beginning of this movement, 
which looms up in the future, in the ‘‘ Cliff Hotel,’’ 
and the ‘‘ Cliff cottages,’’ where the cottage and 
hotel systems are happily combined. 

That Newport has a bright and brilliant future 
we have no doubt. Before the Revolution, and in 
the days of commercial prosperity, the population 
numbered about nine thousand; afterwards it 
declined to about eight thousand, where it re- 
mained for many years. Lately it has gone up 


signs that it is to become a large town and the 
chief of American watering-places ; or, according 
to the prediction of one of the most celebrated of 
her sons, “ The great bathing-house of the country.” 
When we consider its beautiful location and sur- 
roundings, the mildness and salubrity of the climate, 
its almost unlimited resources for enjoyment and 
health, its excellent society, and the many interest- 
ing historic associations that cluster here, where 
shall we find its superior, or even its peer, as a sea- 
side resort, in America? 


Pride of New England and pearl of the sea, 
Thy charms are confessed by all who know thee! 
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EARLY ENGLISH, DECORATED 





ARCHITECTURAL PROGRESS, AS SEEN IN THE RELIGIOUS EDIFICES 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


By Rev. WitiiAm Biackwoop, D.D., LL.D. 


VI. 


Towarbs the reign of Stephen in England, a | 
change in the form of the arch began to appear in 
The semicircular began to 


church architecture. 





EARLY ENGLISH, DECORATED AND PERPENDICULAR ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


into disuse. The question as to the person by 
whom the pointed arch was first adopted, and the 
land in which it was first used, has led to intermi- 





RomsEY ABBEY—TRANSITION FROM NORMAN AND EARLY POINTED. 


give way to the pointed arch, and at the same 
time, instead of a massive heavy pillar, a shaft 
comparatively slender with several smaller col- 
umns surrounding it was adopted. These modifi- 
cations being introduced into England about the 
year A.D. 1200, led to the use of the term ‘ Early 
English,’’ as the designation of the style thus in- 
troduced, as distinguished from the heavy Norman 
that had preceded it, and from the later forms 
which came to be known as the ‘‘ Decorated’’ and 
the ‘‘ Perpendicular.’’ About the same time the 
pointed arch began to prevail in other countries, 
and in a brief period the semicircular arch fell 





nable discussion ; and it is hopeless to expect that 
these matters shall ever be settled. The well- 
known Mr. Britton has collected more than fifty 
| theories or opinions concerning the person, the 
| date, the country or the circumstances connected 
| with the origin of the pointed arch. It has been 
called ‘‘ the German manner ;’’ it has been traced 
through Spain to the Saracens and to England 
| from France. The intersection of Norman arches, 
| as seen on exteriors or interiors on wall surfaces, 
| the interlacing of the branches of trees in a forest, 
| have had their advocates ; and Mr. Payne Knight 
holds that ‘‘ the pointed was the original arch, of 
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which the earliest instance known in Europe is the | merely for the sake of ornamentation, and in 
Emissarius of the Lake of Albano, built during | obvious disregard of the style. Thus instead of 
the seige of Veii, long before either the Greeks or | adhering to the principle of elevation, the upward 
Romans knew how to turn 
any other kind of arch; for 
as this may be constructed 
without a centre, by advan- 
cing the stones in gradual 
projection over each other, 
and then cutting off the pro- 
jecting angles, its invention 
was obvious, and naturally 
preceded those constructed 
on mechanical principles; of 
which I believe there are no 
examples anterior to the 
Macedonian conquest.”’ 
Although these points may 
never be satisfactorily deter- 
mined, it is safe to hold, 
that owing to the insular 
condition of Britain, and 
the weight of Norman and ° 
Continental influences on her 
people, the styles which pre- 
vailed in cathedrals in the 
larger churches and castles 
and also in the’ ‘‘ Religious 
Houses’ of all sizes, had 
their patterns in the conti- 
nental edifices. Besides, it 
is well known that most of 
them were built by persons 
specially brought over for the 
purpose, or by ecclesiastics 
who were as celebrated for 
the architectural skill which 
they had acquired from con- 
tinental sources. Still it must 
never be forgotten, that in 
England, once these styles 
were domesticated, they be- 
came noted for a peculiar type 
in which a purity and unity 
were obvious that never 
appeared even in the largest and richest of the , range of the column, of the pointed arch, of the 
continental buildings. On the whole, French | pinnacle and the other parts, the element of 
cathedrals are loftier than English churches, and | horizontalism is introduced, as in flat-headed 
they are more lavishly adorned ; but the excess of | doorways and in broad bands, such as offend 
ornamentation confuses, and the educated eye is | on the western facade of Notre Dame at Paris. 


often offended by details which are introduced | Greatly enriched as many of the English churches 
Vor, IX.—2 
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are, still their effect is produced more in conse- | 


quence of the long range of the vista from the 
western entrance to the extremity of the choir, 
the unity of the plan, and the balance and har- 
mony of the different parts. This will hold good 
also in the case of the great churches, the parts 
of which have been erected in different ages, as 
well as at Salisbury, which of all the first-class 
cathedrals is built in the same style, the work 


being begun by Bishop Herbert Poore in the year 
A.D, 1220, and finished in the space of forty years 
according to the original plan. 

The characteristics of the style known as the 
‘*Early English’? and sometimes from the form 
of the windows called ‘‘ The Lancet’’ or ‘‘ Early 
Pointed,’ are very distinct from the Norman. 
The columns on which the arches rest are slender 
in respect of their height, and they are surrounded 
with smaller shafts, all standing on a base which | 
assumes the form of the cluster. The capital 
surrounds the cluster, and it effloresces into a | 
form of great beauty, the foliage being usually 
extremely elegant. From the columns in a cathe- | 
dral, the eye is naturally carried upwards to the | 





arches, which sustain the wal! of the clerestory, | admirable examples of arches in this style. 





TEMPLE CHURCH, LONDON (SouTH SI 


marked features of the style. They are either 
acute, equilateral, or obtuse; but few specimens 
| belong to the last mentioned class. A very nota- 
ble characteristic is seen in the mouldings of the 
| arches. The indentations are very deep, separated 
by round mouldings, and the hollows between 
them are so decided as to produce the effect of 
light and shade. There is therefore a peculiarly 
| solemn effect produced by the arches of the early 
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English period, far more so indeed than that 
which results from the plainer surfaces of the 
later styles. In the hollows of these arches a 
peculiar decoration called the dogtooth ornament 
was often used. It had appeared as tre Norman 
was giving way to the Lancet, but it prevailed so 
extensively in buildings of this type that it has 
usually been held to be a feature of the style. It 
consisted of four small leaves united in a central 
point which projected outward, and these figures 
were carried around the arch. The figure was 
supposed to resemble the dog-toothed violet, and 
hence the name. The transepts of York Minster, 
the nave and transepts of Lincoln, and the naves 
of Salisbury and of Westminster Abbey present 
The 


and in this period the arches form one of the most ‘ windows are tall, narrow, and in shape at the 
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head like the point of a lancet. The earliest | seven smaller circles, each of which is ornamented 
windows of this period were quite plain, having | with great taste, producing an effect of much 
no cusps nor other ornamental forms in the head; | beauty. In small buildings of this style the 
but in time, when two of these windows were inside splay of the windows is unusually great, 
placed close beside each other for increase of | but in large structures, and where taste and wealth 
light, the separating pier soon became reduced, | prevailed, the angles, and often the sides of the 
and by means of a pointed arch 
thrown over them, the window was 
divided by a mullion into two lights. 
When this enlargement was made, a 
trefoil or a simple cusp was intro- 
duced as an enrichment in the win- 
dow head. In very small buildings 
a single lancet sufficed in the gable, 
but the need for more light led to 
the introduction of two, and even 
three; and as a matter of taste, the 
eye was pleased by raising the centre 
window higher than the others, thus 
bringing the upward range of the 
windows into congruity with the 
upward slope of the roof. Still later, 
in buildings of importance where the 
architect had the command of ade- 
quate means, a range of triple lancet 
windows, the centre of the triplet 
being higher than the others, was in- 
troduced in the flank walls, and of 
this form no more beautiful specimen 
can be found than the body of the 
Temple church in London presents. 

When architects thus began to 
unite two windows so as to make one, 
the step was easy to add a third, a 
fourth, or more, and thus to make a 
large and magnificent opening. In 
Salisbury, there are specimens in 
which two, three, five and even seven 
small windows are thus grouped, and 
the ornamentation of the spaces that 
stood between the heads of these windows, origina- ; splay were ornamented with small columns, tied 
ted the tracery and foliation which appeared in later | together by a band about the middle of their 
styles. In Lincoln Cathedral, no fewer than eight | height ; and from the capitals, slender arches rose 
windows are thus combined, and the enrichment | and met in the centre of the splay in the head of 
of the whole produces a most gorgeous effect. | the wall opening; thus, although the lancet open- 
There are four pairs of small windows having a | ing was in itself exceedingly simple, yet its very 
cusped or ornamented circular opening above them; | simplicity, when taken with its surroundings, pro- 
two of these pairs are doubled to make a larger win- | duced an effect far more impressive than that 
dow with a large ornamented circle above them, | which resulted from the elaborate display of the 
and lastly, two of the four-fold windows are | flamboyant and other of the laterstyles. Windows 
united with a circle above them, composed of ! in all these styles may be seen at Beverly, Chi- 
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chester, Westminster, Lincoln, Salisbury, in the | vaulting from the capitals; but very soon these 
transept of York Minster, and in great numbers | bands became numerous, rising out of the capitals 
of paris: churches which were built between the | as if they were continuations of the slender col- 


Years A.D. 1154, till A.D. 1307. | umns of the cluster, and they almost overspread 











































































































EXAMPLES OF THE THREE STYLES. 


Roofs in this style were lofty in pitch and | the whole vaulting of the ceiling; while the line 
acutely pointed; groined vaulting forming the | which extended longitudinally in the centre of the 
ceiling in cathedrals and large structures. Thus, | vault, was decorated at the points where these 
the elevation of the roof was in harmony with the | bands met with vases of flowers and other orna- 
radical idea of loftiness which characterized the | mental work. The walls were reduced in thick- 
style. At first, a cross springer only rose into the | ness, but externally they were strengthened by 
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buttresses, which, by means of their mass, tended | Pointed, they rose to a great height, and they were 
to resist the lateral and outward thrust of the | adorned with lanterns and lofty spires. 

vaulted ceiling. The buttresses were made more It ought ever to be borne in mind that in the 
effective by enriched pinnacles, which added to | Norman there were germs which passed into the 
their weight, though ormament eee 


was never introduced for its 
own sake. When means, how- 
: ever, were available, a member 
that was necessary was decora- | 
ted, and thus the pinnacle was & 
terminated with a finial flower, 
and the angles of the finial were 
embellished with crockets. In 
cathedrals, in churches of first- 
class size, and in Chapter 
; Houses, where they assumed an 
; octagonal form, flying buttresses 
i were used. That is, an arch | 
was carried up from the top of 
the flank wall of the aisle, over 
the roof of the aisle, until it 
reached the wall of the clere- 
story, and thus, the force of the 
lateral thrust of the great central 
vaulting was gradually brought 
down into the outer wall of the 
aisle, where it died out before am 
reaching the ground, InChapter |W Tre 
Houses, as at Lincoln, the but- | i NTT 

tress stood off entirely from We 

the main building. It was a i eo 
perpendicular piece of strong 
masonry, and from it, at the 
proper height, the arch was 
carried to the point where, in 
the main building, the outward 
thrust was to be encountered. 
The perpendicular masses and _ 
the arches were always enriched 
in the peculiar style. During | 
the prevalence of this style | 
every form of enrichment was 
simple, but wondrously elegant 
and effective. Where niches for 
statues were introduced, the 


coverings rose into lofty pinnacles ; and it is worthy | edifices of the Pointed or the Early English 
of note, that in the smaller buildings a greater period, and when the Early English became modi- 
degree of adornment prevailed than in large ones; | fied, there were many elements of that style which 
spandrels of arches, and the heads of windows were | were carried into the Decorated ; and so from the 
often embroidered with rich characteristic foliage. ‘ Decorated, there were forms that passed into the 
In the Norman period towers were low, but in the later period known as the Perpendicular. Thus, 
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there was Norman, and Transition Norman, run- 
ning into the Early Pointed, or the Early English. 


—— 


Sas’ 


OCTAGON OF ELY CATHEDRAL, ENGLAND. 


Then the Early English held sway only to be 
modified by the forms of the Transition into the 
Decorated ; and eventually the peculiar features 
began to appear in the Decorated which resulted 
in the stiffer and more massive period of the Per- 
pendicular; a style which was emi- 
nently suited for cathedrals and exten- 
sive buildings of the largest size. 
Amateurs in architecture, as well as 
many who attempt to build, should never 
forget the fact, that these periods have 
their own distinctive features in columns, 
capitals, bases, arches, buttresses, mould- 
ings, pinnacles, finials, bosses, and the 
various forms of enrichment. The Early 
English column, arch, window buttress, 
moulding and enrichment went together, 
and this made up the style. An educa- 
ted eye can as easily see the differ- 
ence between the moulding of a Perpen- 
dicular and an Early English arch, as 
between the Norman and the Early 
English, and so with other details. 
Mechanics who can merely construct a pointed 
arch, and call it ‘*Gothic,’’ are usually in- 





different to the details of style, and hence, when 
such workmen have finished their task, many 
spectators feel that there is something wrong, 
something wanting, and that the effect is not the 
same which they experience when beholding an 
old edifice of a former age, where these principles 
were known and regarded. There is another 
point of importance to amateurs and juvenile 
students in ecclesiastical architecture, to which 
prominence is given here, with a view to save 
them from confusion. Let a young tyro be placed 
on the north side of Durham Cathedral, or on the 
south side of the York Minster, and at once he is 
puzzled. At Durham he will see semicircular 
arches in the windows of the nave, and many 
of these are filled in with members that run up 
into the head of the arch; he will see a magnifi- 
cent window in the north transept although differ- 
ent, and at the east end of the cathedral still other 
forms prevail. At York, the south transept is 
different from the nave and the choir, and here is 
confusion again, Now the solution of the mystery 
is very simple. All these great cathedrals were 
built in successive ages, the nave at one time, a 
transept at a later period, and the choir it may be 
later still. Every builder wrought in the style 
which was prevailing in his own day. If an old 
Norman choir was destroyed by fire, the builder 
who raised it up again, adopted the Early English 
or the Decorated, or the Perpendicular style, 
according to the period in which he lived and 


CuHo1r OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


worked, leaving the uninjured part to remain as it 
was, We are familiar now with the practice of 
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engaging an architcct to draw a plan in the Early | Ripon, in Yorkshire, the nave and the arches 
Pointed, if a small and cheap structure be wanted; | beyond the transept at Lincoln, the north and 


his next engagement may be for an elaborated | south transepts at York, the presbytery at Ely, the 
specimen of the Decorated ; 


and his next patron may have 
a Norman taste, or he may 
wish to have wide windows 
and the heads well sustained, 
so he asks for the Perpen- 
dicular. Not so was it with 
the Medieval builders; each 
built in the style of his own 
age, and hence it has come 
to pass, that as soon as any 
pupil learns when the Norman 
style began to be used, and 
when it gave way to the Early 
Pointed, and when that 
passed into the Decorated, 
and then became fixed in 
the Perpendicular, the date 
can at once be stated when 
the church or the part of the 
cathedral that has any style 
must have been built. These 
architectural edifices carry 
their dates and their history 
on their faces. They even 
show when parts of them were 
ruined and rebuilt, and they 
also testify to the decline of 
taste and to the stingy mean- 
ness of the ages in which 
beautiful forms that had been 
destroyed were permitted to 
pass away, and the new erec- 
tion took their places which 
would have made the old 
builders to mourn. 

While continental coun- 
tries are rich in the lofty 
specimens of gorgeously 
adorned cathedrals in the 
Decorated styles, England 
on the other hand is cele- 
brated for the numerous ex- 


amples which may be seen in all parts of the king- | tower and the western front at Wells, the Chapter 
dom of the wondrously beautiful Pointed, and | House at Oxford, the transept and choir at Wor- 
Transition or Later Pointed style. The solemn | cester, and the whole Cathedral of Salisbury in 
tuins of Tintern Abbey, in Monmouthshire, the | all its parts, are magnificent examples of this 
Abbey at Westminster, the Minsters at Beverly and | wondrously beautiful style. 
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shafts brought into one, 
arches are less acute; the 
windows are wider, and they 
are divided by perpendicular 
shafts called mullions, which 
branch out into leaves, flowers, 
wheels, fans, and numerous 
other geometrical forms. 
East windows in choirs and 
western windows in the nave 
are of great size, and their 
heads are made attractive by 
a combination of ornamented 
circles, and flowing lines, 
which produced the forms 
of fruit and flowers. The 
windows now are resplendent 
with painted glass of the 
richest character, the vaulting 
of the ceiling ,was enriched 
by ribs which spread out over 
the vault in the form of 
tracery, and much color was 
used to produce a splendid 
effect. Ornaments were more 
lavishly introduced than 
formerly, but with less purity 
of taste, and gorgeousness 
seemed to be the ruling 
character of thestyle. Many 
of the French cathedrals are 
in this style, and in England 
specimens abound every- 
where. Examples may be 
seen in the chapel of Merton 
College, at Oxford, and at 
New College, as well as at 
Magdalen College, in thesame 
city ; at St. Mary’s in York, 
in the cathedrals at Lichfield, 
Exeter, York, Worcester, Ely, 
Gloucester, and in part of the 
cathedral of Lincoln, while 
parish churches may be seen 
in great numbers, in which 
the elements of this style are 
= presented in the richest forms 
EXAMPLES OF PERPENDICULAR WINDOW. of decoration. Tomany minds 
the decorated is more attrac- 
The Early Pointed, or as it is generally called | tive than the Early English, on the same principle 
the Early English, soon passed into the Decorated. | that a florid dress is preferred to a garment that 
Now, the columns have their central and detached | has its beauty in its lines and general contour. 
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The Decorated very easily, indeed naturally, It would seem that in the Perpendicular, the 
passed into the Perpendicular. When windows pointed architecture had culminated, and it was 
became very lofty and wide, the weight of the | soon destined to set in a splendor of lavish orna- 
apex of the gable tended to crush the delicate | ment. During the reigns of the Tudor family, it 
interlacings and complicated 
foliage with which the arch was 
filled. To guard against this 
danger, which was imminent in 
the largest class of windows in 
the great cathedrals, the expe- 
dient was adopted of carrying 
two or more mullions up per- 
pendicularly into the head of 
the window, and thus support 
was given to the arch. In very 
lofty windows also, a cross bar, 
or transom, was introduced asa 
stay to keep the mullions perpen- 
dicular. In a short time more 
than one transom was used, and 
when most of the mullions were 
carried into the head of the 
opening, and when several tran- 
soms were introduced the win- 
dows presented the appearance 
of great stiffness. In the west 
window of Winchester, eight 
mullions rise into the arch, and 
they are crossed by five tran- 
soms, thus dividing the whole 
into forty-four small windows, 
with ten small openings of a 
flowing character at the spring- 
ing of the arch. 

In this period the arches were 
flatter, the openings larger, the 
ornaments on the vaulting more 
diffuse, and generally all the 
enrichments were more abundant 
than in the earlier styles. In 
England very gorgeous examples 
of the period remain. Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel in Westminster, 
King’s Coliege chapel in Cambridge (which in | rapidly degenerated. Arches became flat, and 
many respects is the finest single chapel in the | windows were reduced in height; roofs were de- 
world), St. George’s chapel at Windsor, are perfect | pressed, pendants were hung from the groins of 
specimens of Perpendicular work. During this | the ceiling and fret-work in abundance covered 
age the cathedrals that had to undergo repairs were | the walls. The age seemed to have lost the 
generally restored in this style. Gloucester Cathe- | knowledge and the love of the past, without any 
dral, Ely, Winchester, Peterborough, Canterbury | capacity to introduce a style for the future, and 
and Hereford, all present illustrations of a very | so the Tudor was really the debased form of the 
perfect character. perpendicular, when it fell into a hopeless decline. 
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Norman may be said to have come into | modifications demanded by household require- 
England by the invasion of William the Con- | ments, and a late style of these dwelling- 
queror, and by a.p. 1144 the Early Pointed, | houses became known as Elizabethan or Jaco- 
or Early English prevailed. It was cultivated | bean. 
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KING’s COLLEGE CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE. 


until a.D. 1280 when it passed into the er 4 The relative styles of the great churches, and 


rated, and about a.p. 1380 the Perpendicular | the differences which existed between the Con- 
was fairly established, holding its sway until | tinental and the British churches, must be left 
A.D. 1550 or the middle of the sixteenth cen- | to the introduction of the next paper, which is to 
tury, when it sunk into the Tudor. In domestic | treat of the style that immediately afterwards 
buildings pointed forms had been used with | began to prevail. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS MONOGRAM. 


By WARREN WALTERS. 


‘¢ THe threads of our lives are so intervoven 
with the threads of other lives that we are not able 


they may cross. In the woof and warp of this 
curious fabric we call life, I am convinced that 


our existence, there is one and only one with which 
our lives can make a perfect union.”’ 
‘Then, Mr. Carlyle, you believe that not only 


my life, but that of the shivering beggar on the | 


street is tending to some other life, not unlike 
itself, with which it can only vibrate in harmony, 
and “hat found, there is perfect happiness; at 
least, the highest happiness of which we mortals 
are capable ?”’ 


‘* No, Miss Bronson, I intended no such sweep- | 
b ’ 
There are natures so commonplace, j 


ing assertion. 
people whose nerves are not acute, and the cur- 
rents of whose lives are never stirred by strange 
magnetisms—that they are incapable of tension. 
And even with those of a sensitive organism there 
is more frequently failure than success; there are 
so many objects to divert our destiny and our 
beings are so inextricably involved with others, 
We are more liable to bind our souls to those not 
quite our mates, than that the current of our exist- 
ence should thereafter mingle in perfect unity.’ 
Ida Bronson looked thoughtfully into the fire, 
while Percy Carlyle covertly studied the fair girl 
beside him. The busy hum of conversation among 
the large party of handsomely dressed men and 
women who made up the social gathering to 
‘*watch out the old year,’’ went on. She was a 
Southern girl, whose father found wider scope for 
his great talents in New York, and after the death 
of his passionately loved wife had removed to the 
great city. His fortune was not yet made, although 
he was not lacking a comfortable income. Ida, 
his only child, was idolized, but not spoiled, and 
a rich type of Southern beauty. Imperially proud 
was she, and of noble bearing ; one whose charac- 
ter was of the queenly mould and whose loveliness 
made men passionately yearn to have her forever 
in their keeping. In her presence men felt a 
strange exaltation and a desire to appear and bear 
themselves like princes. There was a strange- 








| ness in her beauty and her bearing unlike that of 


| others, and it was a remarkable phase of her char- 
to disentangle them, or to divine what other threads | 


acter that she sometimes seemed to be withdrawn 


| from the outside world and became oblivious to 
| speech or sight. 
among the many strands which cross and recross | 


Her eyes assumed a far-away 
look and no words would issue from her lips. 
When this semi-trance had first developed itself, 
it gave her friends much alarm and the higkest 
medical authority was consulted, but gave no satis- 
factory solution. As it had no apparent evil results 
upon her health or mind it was finally dismissed as 
‘fonly one of Ida’s strange ways.’’ She was a 
being of mysterious impulses, full of fine fire and 
subtlety, and a lover of all weird places and fan- 
cies. Percy Carlyle was the most favored of her 
many suitors, and it was understood that he was 
more likely to bear away the prize, although there 
were many young men who still desperately dis- 
puted the honor. In every way he was considered 
a **proper match’’ for this rare creature. She 
had been especially gracious to him ‘this evening, 
and he felt more than confident that he would 
eventually claim her for his own. In some way 
the conversation had turned upon the discussion 
of ‘‘ affinity’’ in the pure sense of the word, and 
as a result of the conversation Ida had assumed the 
semi-trance state with which he was so well ac- 
quainted. It had never given him uneasiness 
before, for he, with others, only marked it as a 
strange and harmless peculiarity of a beautiful girl ; 
but to-night it seemed that it boded evil for his 
suit. It now wanted but a few minutes of twelve, 
and the gay company sat silently watching the 
hands of an elegant clock on the mantel slowly 
ticking away the last few moments of the year. 
The hush was oppressive, and Percy’s heart sank 
within him as he heard the silvery chime begin to 
count away the last few seconds. It seemed to 
mark the knell of his hopes, and that, notwith- 
standing the favor which had but an hour before 
thrilled him, this hateful chime declared that here- 
after their lives would grow apart. Seven—eight ; 
the door opened and a servant noiselessly entered 
and presented on a silver salver a purple sachet of 
velvet to Ida Bronson, embroidered on which, in 
gold thread, were some mysterious characters. 
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Eleven—twelve! She took it from the waiter and 
with a startled glance rose and retired to the dress- 
ing-room. ‘This simple action for a moment natu- 
rally aroused the curiosity of the company, while 
to Percy it seemed filled with ominous meaning. 
When she reached the room she closed the door 
behind her, eagerly opened the sachet, and took 
from thence a beautiful necklace formed of gold 
and opals. It was strangely exquisite and strangely 
barbaric. The centre-piece was of dark stone cut 
to represent an Egyptian seeress, whose eyes were 
small diamonds. ‘Two satyrs’ heads were linked 
to the centre-piece holding in their teeth two deli- 
cate chains of gold, to which was suspended a 
monogram, made of writhing serpents. She gazed 





for a moment at the beautiful ornament, and then 
placed it about her neck, the serpents falling down | 


taken as have to do with the facts narrated in this 
strange episode. The first one bearing on the sub- 
ject reads thus: 

‘*T sailed for Alexandria, in Egypt, January 4, 
with the intention of making my fortune, well 
satisfied that my present professorship would never 
give the independence which, for a reason known 
only to myself, is necessary to my future life. It 
was not many days ago that I considered myself 
happy and contented in what I hold to be the 
noblest profession in the world, save one, and 
thought to live out my life striving for the good of 
my fellows. But this is all undone for me, and 
almost in the twinkling of an eye. I could no 
more content myself with such a life under existing 
circumstances, than I can create perpetual motion. 
Fate, or by whatever other name men call destiny, 


upon her breast. The rich lace about her regal | has made it an impossibility ; I must be wealthy— 


throat concealed the valuable charm from vulgar 
eyes. The mysterious portion of her inner self 
took it as nothing less than a portent, while the 
following note enclosed in the sachet confirmed 
the idea she was eager to seize. There was no 
date or signature to it: 

‘*With the new year comes new life; and with 
it accept the devotion of one whom you know not, 
nor have you seen, nor will you see until the full- 
ness of time. Should you yield your life to another’s 





keeping, destroy this amulet, since its mission will 
cease. He that gave it, charges you to keep it | 
and his heart.’’ 

Robert Lee, professor of languages, resigned his 
chair in St. Clement’s College to sail with an ex- 
pedition to Arabia, and set sail the first week of 
the new year. His sudden resolve was a matter of 


it is necessity—and if I fall into the grave with 
wealth unattained, then welcome the grave. At 
present, there are formeno doubts. Iam impelled 
to believe and say to myself ‘I will succeed.’ 
With an indomitable spirit, therefore, I go to seek 
fate, resolved to gain either wealth or death. My 
plan is to push my way into the interior country 
with a small band of trusty followers, and purchase 
such merchandise as is easily transportable and 
which is to be had for almost nothing, but of high 
value at points of shipping. I mean to defend 
myself from the large bands of robbers who infest 
the land by celerity rather than by numbers.”’ 

‘** February 15. To-morrow I start for the inte- 


| rior, having secured as my leader Ben Adar, a man 


of great prowess and skill, one who combines the 
craft and knowledge of the desert with the courage, 








4 


regret to the authorities, for he was held in high | determination, and faithfulness of the English, he 
estimation, both for his learning and his courtly | being the son of an English officer and a high- 
manners. He was a Virginian whom the war had caste Arab woman, born, of course, ‘ out of wed- 
ruined, and after the strife ended sought and ob- | lock.” I am provided with fleet and hardy Arab 
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tained his present position. He had travelled 
throughout Europe and the Old World when much 
younger, and therefore it was not much a matter 
of surprise when he announced his determination 
to revisit the land of the Sheik and Bedouin. Few 
men could compare with him in point of personal 
or mental beauty. A member of the most aristo- 
cratic family in the Old Dominion, his culture and 
his manners were fascinating, after the world- 
renowned style of his race. 

Extracts from his journal tell his story better 





than another’s pen, and from it such excerpts are 


horses and dromedaries, as well asa goodly store 
of attractive merchandise, money, and a substan- 
tial outfit of necessaries.”’ 

‘March 21. I have succeeded thus far beyond 
my hopes as to the time required to reach a point 
where such merchandise as I require is to be had 
for petty prices, but have not been able to carry 
the amount [ expected. If I am so fortunate as to 
reach Suez in safety, on my next trip I will increase 
the size of my caravan. My goods consist of some 
few precious stones (on my next expedition I shall 


go beyond this point, since I learned, after securing 
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the major portion of my load, that fifteen miles to 
the northeast there is a tribe whose jewels are much 
finer), a number of pure-blooded Oman colts, the 
rarest and most valued stock of the Arab horses, 
some fine silks and shawls, and a few pearls, eme- 
ralds, onyx and opals—these last mostly small and 


imperfect. We start early to-morrow on our return 
trip.”’ 
‘‘April 19. All gone, and within but a few days 


journey of a comparatively safe country. Yester- 
day, as we were about to skirt a grove, as is my 
custom, I sent forward some Arabs to see if our | 
way was clear. They returned and reported | 
nothing to indicate danger, and that they had | 
gone beyond the trees to the open plain. Alas! | 
our interrupted good fortune thus far betrayed us, 
for we had not proceeded far into the wood 
before we were set upon and the largest and most 
valuable part of our treasure carried off. The 
Bedouins overpowered us, and after the manner 
of their reckless race, dashed upon us and in a 
moment were away again having spurned the 
meaner part of the goods. We considered our- 
selves fortunate in recovering some of our animals, 
the onset of the robbers frightening them out of 
the reach of the pillagers, who are ever too much 
in a hurry to pick a caravan clean. Strange to say, 
this almost total wreck of my prospects affected 
me but momentarily, for after we gathered up the 
fragments and leavings, and I found that there 
still remained to me something, I was not cast 
down. I have to-day a plan matured to start 
another expedition. All I care for is the loss of 
time. I feel, nay, I know success will attend me, 
and in Ben Adar I have a host at my back. I 
find him much above his class, and can see that 
notwithstanding his lofty Son-of-the-Desert air, 
he is strangely attracted to me. I have promised 
when my object is attained that he shall go with me 
to America—the highest ambition of his life, and 
I presume a legacy bequeathed him in his English 
blood. I have ordered camp here, and will go 
and look for game in this fateful copse of woods. 
‘*Near Midnight. I little imagined a few hours 
ago, the destruction of my caravan would place in 
my hands what is worth a hundred such petty 
affairs. I am rich beyond my wildest dreams! all 
there remains for me to do is to transport my 
treasure-trove a few leagues farther, where I shall 
enter the land of Hadjazmut, through which travel 





I can hardly write, both from excitement and a 
strong desire to go back and make sure of my 
new-found wealth—much the same impulse, I 
imagine, as the murderer feels when he is drawn 
to revisit the scene of his crime. It attracts me 
like a powerful magnet. Let me write down what 
has occurred, and by that time perhaps I shall be calm 
enough to decide what is best todo: When I left 
camp I went directly north, and had not proceeded 
more than a mile when I cgme upon the ruins of 
what had once been a dwelling, evidently not that 
of a native, for it had been formed of stones and 
wood, although there was not left one stone upon 
another to tell its history. On examination, I dis- 
covered small shreds of cloth, matting, and paper— 
this last article surprising me greatly—and the con- 
clusion was well-nigh irresistible that some white 
person (not unlikely a countryman of mine, as they 
are ever noted for their eccentricity) had inhabited 
it. The destruction had evidently been recent, 
and in hope of discovering some clue I overturned 
quite a number of stones. Upon one of these I 
found characters cut with some rude instrument. 
It seemed to occupy a rather central position in 
what had once been the structure, but I managed 
to lift it and was still more amazed to find a large 
iron plate underneath. My whole being was now 
wrought into phrenzy, and I succeeded in getting 
it out of place. Hastily putting my hand in the 
excavation it concealed, I discovered quite a num- 
ber of parcels wrapped in the coarse cloth used by 
the Arab merchants for packing their goods. These 
unwrapped, I found that they were used to protect 


' boxes of valuable diamonds, pearls, and ingots of 





is tolerably safe, and safer as we draw nigh Suez. 


gold and silver. I put them back hastily, replaced 
the coverings and endeavored to cover up the spot 
as naturally as possible. After all this, I find my- 
self here in camp with emotions beyond the power 
of pencil to transfer to my journal. What must I 
do?”’ 

‘*Early dawn. Icannotsleep, nor have I closed 
my eyes. Have just finished a long conversation 
with Ben Adar, whom I woke up, after arriving at 
the conclusion that I could do nothing without a 
companion. Everything seems clear to me now that 
I have secured an ally, who is both more powerful 
and more crafty than I. It has been agreed be- 


tween us that I am to allow him to manage the 
transportation and to give him one-third of the 
For a moment this cession gave me a 
I rebelled inwardly at his assumption of 


treasure. 
pang. 
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the ‘lion’s share,’ as I for the moment called his 
claim. But when I reflected upon the improba- 
bility of securing the treasure by my own unaided 
exertions, and that it represented far more than 
the sum I required, I choked down my unreason, 
and felt the better for it.’’ 

No more entries are made in the journal until 
some days later, the hiatus doubtless being occa- 
sioned by the excitement and labor incident to the 
care of this discovery 

‘I have lost my reckoning of days, and cannot 
just tell at this moment whether two or three days 
have intervened since my last entry, so I content 
myself with a record of what has been accom- 
plished. We shall take up our march at dawn to- 
morrow, having been reinforced by guards and 
dromedaries. ‘The men have been and are out on 
a grand hunting excursion of two or three days, 
prizes being offered by Ben Adar for the most suc- 
cessful hunter. The ostensible object of this is to 
procure sustenance for our journey; but in reality 
it was ordered so as to allow us to work undis- 
turbed at an arrant piece of folly devised by Ben 
Adar. What possible use he can have for the ex- 
cavation we have been digging I cannot conceive. 
I have remonstrated with him, but only get some 
irrelevant reply in the shape of a Turkish proverb. 
He has intimated that it is to be used as a blind, 
but how, when, or where I cannot divine. Yes- 
terday he despatched two men for a quantity of 
rough packing-cloths and rope, and we are mo- 
mentarily expecting their return. The treasure 
remains just as we left it, for at the first opportu- 
nity I disclosed its position to Ben Adar. I have 
repeatedly urged the necessity of packing, but he 
has deferred it until the last moment, that we 
might finish this tiresome hole in the ground, 
which he insists upon digging. He has warned 
me to take rest and sleep to-day, since we shall 
have to labor all night. He is now calmly sleep- 
ing, and I can see him just a few rods beyond, 
quietly reposing at the foot of a palm tree. 1am 
glad there is no more digging to be done, else I 
should be inclined to rebel. But I must put aside 
my pencil and try to sleep.’’ 

The next entry is dated at Alexandria, a month 
later. 

‘* All safe at last. We entered Alexandria this 
morning, and Ben Adar having unloaded our 
travel-worn beasts, we have exhumed the treasure 
a second time from the dirt and deposited it in 








strong boxes at the bank. Thanks to Ben Adar’s 
sagacity, we have not lost the worth of a centime 
of our load, and have made a remarkably swift 
passage. I have the time now that this great bur- 
den is off my mind, to give the details of Ben 
Adar’s most successful ruse, to which I am indebted 
for the preservation of my fortune. The major 
part of the night previous to our departure from 
the ruined house was spent in securely packing the 
jewels and ingots in great bags of cloth, the valu- 
ables being carefully hidden in the loamy sand we 
had excavated with so much exertion. Long be- 
fore morning came, Ben Adar aroused the camp, 
and after a hasty breakfast, called his followers 
together. They were all in the finest possible 
condition, having fared sumptuously and been suc- 
cessful in the chase. After obtaining silence he 
addressed them in their own language. The very 


| first sentence he uttered astonished me, and I 


rushed forward to stop his revelation, when he 
declared that I had found an enormous treasure, 
but something in the chief’s look stopped me before 
I succeeded in reaching him and warned me to 
allow him his own way. He then went on to say 
that we had taken it from the soil and it was ready 
to be placed on the dromedaries’ backs. A few 
words of caution, incitement to bravery should we 
be attacked, and the promise of a handsome reward 
for its safe delivery in Alexandria, gave great 
pleasure to the men, and voluble promises of care 
and diligence. He also informed them that our 
movements would be by forced marches and mostly 
in the night; that the faster we proceeded the 
greater the reward. Ben Adar was a man notable 
among them; his word and promises were held in 
high esteem. His address had been terse, and 
admirably to the point. He closed by ordering 
them to follow through the gray dawn to the 
treasure. Very eagerly they assented, and when 
they confronted the great bags ready for the 
journey, their excitement knew no bounds. The 
first two animals were then led up, Ben Adar giv- 
ing command that no one should superintend the 
loading but himself. I felt myself blanching pale 
when the first two bags broke open, and scattered 
upon the earth a quantity of loam, but no packages, 
and began to grow wild at the fear that Ben Acar 
had stolen the precious part of the loads. But a 
glance at his dignified, honest face, and the whis- 
pered words, ‘ The others will not break open ; 
these were meant to,’ assured me, and I saw through 
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the trick. The Arabs looked disgusted, as they 
saw the common earth roll out, but the re-an- 
nouncement of the reward should they carry the 
bundles safely, sworn to in the name of Mahomet 
and the Koran, reassured them. He bade some 
gather up the earth carefully and repack it, while 
others were ordered to place the unbroken bundles 
upon the backs of the animals. As we journeyed 
along I had many an ‘inward smile’ over the 
Arabs, who covertly made much sport of the de- 
luded American who was transporting at much 
expense a mass of desert sand, with the idea it 
was valuable. Ben Adar’s well-known probity, 
however, assured them of a reward, and it mat- 
tered not how this ‘trash’ turned out. The crafty 
chief’s stratagem served two purposes: first, none 
of the band thought it worth while to meddle 
with the sacks since they contained nothing of 
value; second, it offered no inducements to the 
prowling bands of Bedouins, for had our guard 
suspected the value of the contents, it is more than 
probable they would have communicated the fact, 
and we would have been much more liable to 
attack.’’ 

There is little more of interest to quote from the 
diary ; suffice it to say that the caravan reached its 
destination, and Ben Adar and his master set sail 
for America with their treasure. 

Percy Carlyle made great effort to cast aside the 
foreboding of New Year’s Eve, and while it was 
apparent that Miss Bronson enjoyed his society 
more than that of other admirers, he could not 
rid himself of the idea that somehow her life 
had passed out of his orbit, ever since that event- 
ful New Year’s Eve. He could not discover one 
action or word to prove his fear, and would have 
scouted it as unreasonable, had it been possible ; 
but day after day the intangible and indescribable 
something seemed like a mist to grow denser and 
blacker. It wrought upon his nerves, and made 
his life almost unendurable. He was impelled to 
put it all to the test, and at the same time this 
something held him back. He feared, and his 
hopes were never buoyant. He postponed the 
question as long as possible, and by every art and 
device strove to dispel the cloud, until at last 
determined no longer to bear the suspense. Very 
gently she put aside the proffered love, but in the 
depths of her glorious eyes he saw the lambent 
flame of sorrow burn—sorrow that her lips were to 
give him pain. He urged their long friendship, 








their many points of taste and culture in common, 
and his burning love, in words of impassioned 
eloquence. When pressed for the reason of her 
refusal, among other things she urged was the fact 
that he was one to whom much had been given, 
and who was content to hide his talents in the 
earth. He drew from the conversation that fol- 
lowed that she had never met one whose lines were 
seemingly so in unison with the lines of her own 
life, and quoted his words, ‘‘there is one and 
only one life with which ours can make a perfect 
union, and we are more liable to bind our souls 
to those not quite our mates, than that the current 
of our existence should thereafter mingle in per- 
fect unity.’’ ‘*I can never,’’ she said, ‘‘ risk my 
happiness so long asa doubt remains that some- 
where in ali this world there is not a spirit more 
perfectly mated with mine. Ever since that New 
Year’s Eve the incompatibility of our temperaments 
has grown upon me, even against my will. I 
know you will not accuse me of an unmaidenly 
thought, when I say up to that time there was no 
one for whom I had a higher regard; but while we 
were then speaking came the thought, that the 
current of our lives would not thereafter run 
together; that your path and mine must diverge. 
To-night I feel that we have drifted apart, and as 
the years go by we shall be wide asunder as the 
poles.’’ 

Months later he again broached the subject, in 
the hope that this thought might have passed 
away, but he found her more than ever convinced 
of its truth. Their friendship was strongly put to the 
test, and when her father spoke in the highest 
praise of her suitor, she never wavered in her faith. 
Percy Carlyle felt that he would never be able to 
bridge the gulf between them, but could not 
resolve to leave America and in new scenes heal 
a wounded heart. Not long after, Percy asked 
and obtained permission to introduce a gentle- 
man, a former resident of the city, who had just 
returned from an extended tour on the Continent. 
When Ida entered the parlor she was struck by 
the very handsome bearing and manner of Percy’s 
friend, and before long found herself entranced 
with his manners and mind. He seemed to be her 
ideal of a noble man, one whose heart and whose 
every-day life was that of a Bayard or Sir Walter 
Raleigh. This visit was but the precursor of many 
others, and the days rolled on weaving about them 


the ties of a free and noble interchange of mind 
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and intellect, of pure-heartedness, with the subtle | 
fire of a chivalric spirit. Percy looked upon the | 
growing intimacy with sardonic pain, fearing and | 
hoping for the issue. Ida found in the company | 
of this new-comer a satisfaction she had never ex- | 
perienced before, a feeling much akin to that which 

she produced upon her gentlemen friends; it 

seemed as if the whole scope and vision of her life | 
was enlarged, and she breathed an exhilarating | 
draught of pure air. She often wondered if their 
lives were not drawing closer and more closely. 
In her chamber, however, these thoughts were 
checked by a sight of the monogramed bracelet. 
She felt that the wearing of the jeweled charm was a 
tacit acceptance of the donor; at least that she ought 
not to give way to such reflections so long as the 
owner of that ornament remained undiscovered. 

New Year’s Eve had come again, and she had 
accepted the invitation of Percy’s friend to act as 
her escort. The company was as select and as 
handsomely appareled as before. Dancing was at 
its height, and by common consent the clock had 
been removed that no solemn thoughts might stop 
tiny feet in their enjoyment. Ida had danced 
several times with Percy and other of her friends, 
when her escort appeared and took her from ‘* the 
floor’’ to promenade. The warmth of the room 
and the exercise naturally brought them to the 
conservatory, one of the attractions of the host’s 
grand mansion. The music was borne on the 
perfumed air, and rendered more delicious by 
distance, as it came floating through the beautiful 
roses, camelias and lilies, which were blossoming 
in the conservatory. 

‘* We are just about to pass into a new era,’’ he 
said as they stopped before a magnificent bloom 
of red-lipped fuchias and white petaled lilies. 
He drew forth his watch and turning its face 
towards her, she saw that the hands marked but 
one minute of twelve. Her thought reverted to 
this time last year, the chained monogram now 








pulsing with her heart-beat. She was recalled 
from these recollections by the sweetly chiming 
bells in the handsome article held in his hand. 
Before it had finished its stroke he replaced it in 
his pocket and holding in his fingers a blazing 
diamond on which she saw the counterpart of the 
mysterious characters which were suspended from 
her necklace, said: *‘ Will you wear this, and 
take with it the heart offered you this night a year 
ago?’’ Her eyes were aflame with the tide of love 
she had been holding in reserve, as her trembling 
lips answered, ‘‘ yes.’’ Around her waist a strong 
arm crept, and upon her lips she felt the first 
ecstatic kiss of a reverent, heart-born love. Very 
eagerly she listened to the romantic history he 
recounted of the presumption of a poor college 
professor for the acknowledged belle in the city of 
belles; of the sudden resolution taken to gain her 
for himself, when he saw her radiantly lovely face 
for the first time; of the dangers and toils in the 
desert, for one with whom he had never exchanged 
a word; of his fears that his gift and devotion 
would be forgotten; of the brave heart, who 
without a meeting, promise, orso much as a single 
word, went out to gain his fortune, with never a 
token from his heart’s desire. These and many 
other points were recounted, before the great, 
unknowing crush of fashionables broke up. It 
was with a grateful heart though not unmixed 
with sorrow, that she noted Percy’s face as they 
returned to the dancing saloon, and saw that he 
read aright the cause of their absence. He knew 
too well that he must no longer hold her beauty 
treasured in his heart, for henceforth her life 
would be woven with another’s. 

The ring and the necklace, the latter a gift 
from a grateful Arab Sheik on Robert Lee’s first 
visit to Arabia, now gleam in public on the person 
of the most attractive and most noble-hearted wife 
in society, and nowhere has love a more secure 
throne than in that household. 
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By S. D. 


As shown on page 34, the first subject of our 
sketch, was a woman of rare personal beauty and 
social prominence, and contributed very consid- 
erably to the success of certain military measures, 
by communicating to her father and General Liv- 
ingston, of New Jersey, information which she was 
enabled to obtain through a large circle of influen- 
tial friends in New York, by whom she was trusted, 
as ‘the widow of an officer in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice,’’ and ‘‘herself a born aristocrat ;’’ whereas 
she was in truth an ardent rebel, and her entire 
heart and soul were with the cause of her father 
and her countrymen. 


Mrs. Mary LITCHFIELD, 
subsequently the wife of Dr. Charles McKnight, 
was the young widow of Colonel John Litchfield, 
of the British army, and the only daughter of 
Hon. John Morin Scott, of New York, of whose 
valuable services in the cause of American Inde- 
pendence a brief account was given in the 
American Historical Record of May, 1874. Mrs. 
McKnight inherited the intense patriotism and 
love for the popular cause which so preéminently 
distinguished her father, and which was to be 
expected in one sprung from the blended races 
to which she owed her ancestry. On her father’s 
side she was of ancient and historic Scottish 
lineage, while her mother (Helena Rutgers, of 
New York), was of very prominent “old Dutch 
stock,’’ and her grandmother (Marie Morin) was 
a daughter of an equally prominent French Hu- 
guenot family which settled in New York shortly 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 


CuHarLes McKnicut, M.D. 
The present appears to afford a suitable occasion 


physician, whose short and brilliant career leaves 
but small material for a biography which would 
prove of interest to the general reader. We do 
not therefore offer this article as anything more 
than a mere tribute to his memory, and to the 





patriotic zeal that he displayed in serving his 

country in a most arduous and laborious capacity | 

at the time of her utmost need. It is rather to be | 
VoL. IX.—3 
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taken as a general historical reminiscence of him- 
self, his family, and their connection with the 
events of ‘* a hundred years ago.”’ 

Dr. McKnight was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Charles McKnight, an earnest and much respected 
clergyman of the Presbyterian Church, who com- 
menced his ministerial career as pastor of the 
united congregations of Cranberry and Allentown, 
New Jersey, at the first mentioned of which places 
he resided, and where the old parsonage—a large 
and spacious house—built for him by his parishion- 
ers about the time of his marriage (1746) is still 
standing; to which he brought his wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Richard Stevens, of Freehold, 
and where their son Charles was born, October 10, 
1750. Rev. Mr. McKnight appears to have come 
to America about the year 1740, as he was received 
by the Presbytery of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
in 1741 and ordained in 1742. He was cotempo- 
rary with the Tennents, and with him the Brainerds 
chiefly made their home while engaged in their 
celebrated missionary work among the Indians in 
the vicinity of Cranberry, where was situated their 
‘*town of Bethel, which David Brainerd began, 
and his brother John completed.’’ Rev. Charles 
McKnight was ason of the ‘‘ Rev. John McKnight, 
a minister of eminence and respectability, in Ire- 
land,’’ and the family was of that patriotic 
‘*Scotch-Irish’’ stock to which the successful issue 
of our revolutionary conflict is so greatly due. 
His family, originally of Scotland, located near 
Lisburn, in the county of Antrim, Ireland, at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
where they subsequently distinguished themselves 
in the cause of King William. Mr. John McKnight, 
grandfather of Rev. Charles McKnight, was one 
of the defenders of Londonderry in the memorable 
siege of that city, and afterwards lost an arm at the 
decisive battle of the Boyne. 

The more interesting portion of Rev. Charles 
McKnight’s career was connected with his pastor- 
ate at Shrewsbury and Middletown Point, New 
Jersey, over which congregations he was installed 
in April, 1767. Hon. J. T. Headley, in one of 
his series of articles entitled ‘‘ Clerical Heroes of 
the Revolution,’’ published in the New York Qé- 
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server of October 21, 1874, alludes to him as fol- 
lows: 

‘*At the commencement of the dissatisfaction 
with the legisiative acts of the mother country, he 
had been accustomed to express sentiments adverse 


| 


Wife of Dr. Charles McKnight. 


to the crown, with a boldness that caused consider- 
able dissension among his people.”’ 

Less than fifty years ago there were still many 
aged people living in the vicinity of Shrewsbury 
and Middletown Point, who could recall the fervid 


words and impassioned expressions of their pastor | 


when he got on his favorite theme of the rights of 
the peuple, or was expressing his sympathy with 
those elsewhere who were leading their country- 
men towards national independence. When hos- 
tilities finally commenced he openly urged forward 
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his parishioners, and set the example by dispatch- 
ing his two sons! to the field. He did not appear, 
for one moment, to doubt the ultimate success of 
the attempt at independence, assuring his people 
that ‘‘ God would take care of their liberty, if they 





Born July 17, 1753. Died September 19, 1796. 


would take care of the red-coats.’’ He was present 
at the battle of Princeton, and stood so near Gen- 
eral Mercer when he fell, that he received a severe 
| sabre cut on his head. In the autumn of 1777 his 





1 Richard, the younger of these sons, held a captain’s com- 
mission in the New Jersey line of the army, and being taken 
| prisoner by the enemy, was placed on one of the hulks in 
| New York harbor, where he met the miserable death of a 
| “prison ship martyr,” leaving two young sons, both of whom 
| appear to have inherited their father’s adverse fate, Charles 

dying, while a medical student, from yellow fever contracted 
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church at Middletown Point was burned down by | enemies seeing he was about to die, set him at 
a detachment of British troops, and himself made | liberty. He died January rst, 1778. 


| 
prisoner. His zeal and patriotism were so well | He was one of the early trustees of Nassau Hall, 
known that neither his profession nor his age could | or Princeton College, where his son Charles— 


protect him from the cruelty of his enemies. The | whose portrait appears herewith—graduated in 


a 
| 


| 








** Senior Surgeon in Flying Hospital,’ Revolutionary Army. Born October 10, 1750. Died November 16, 1791, aged 41 years. 
(Original Miniature taken after death.) 


old patriot, verging on his threescore and ten, was | 1771 (‘‘ primum candidatum’’), in the same class 
carried to New York and placed in confinement. | with James Madison, Philip Freneau, Bracken- 
Under the insults and sufferings to which he was | ridge, Bedford, and other distinguished men of 
exposed his health gave way entirely, and his | the Revolutionary era. 

manta | Dr. Charles McKnight entered the American 
during attendance upon the sick; and Daniel, who was of a | Army upon the commencement of the Revolution, 
roving disposition, having engaged in mining operations in | and was appvinted ‘‘ Senior Surgeon of the Flying 
Mexico, is believed to have been the Mr. McKnight said to Hospital,"” April rrth, 1777. In 1780, before 
have been imprisoned by the Spanish Government officials etaining the thirtieth y £ hi h d 

at Sonora, on suspicion of being a spy of the United States, AttAInING She CRITEIETA Year OS his age, € acted as 
anito have died there alter “ having lain in chains for eleven Surgeon-General, and thence until January 1782, 
years.” as Chief Physician of the army. The late Dr. John 
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W. Francis said of Dr. McKnight, in the Medical | house, and all I wish and pray for is that we may 


and Philosophical Register: ‘In the discharge of | 
the important and arduous duties of his station, | 
his talents and indefatigable zeal were equally con- | 
spicuous, and he was preéminently faithful in the | 
performance of all those duties which the peculiar 

situation of his country required, and his humane | 
disposition led him to undertake. At the close of 

the war he was appointed Professor of Surgery and 
Anatomy in Columbia College, where he delivered | 
lectures on these two branches of medical science, | 
to a numerous and attentive class of scholars, while 
the profundity of his research and the acuteness 
of his genius gained for him the approbation of 
the most fastidious. In a life of constant activity, 
both as a practitioner and a teacher, he continued | 
until he had arrived at his forty-first year, when 
death (the ultimate result of an injury received 
during the war) put a period to his labors and use- | 
fulness.’’ The late venerable President Duer of | 
Columbia College, states that Dr. McKnight, 
though very eminent as a physician, was particu- 
larly distinguished as a practical surgeon, and at 
the time of his death was without a rival in that 
branch of his profession. He died November 16, 
1791. The late John M. Scott McKnight, M.D., 
of New York city, was his only son. 


SPIRITED LETTERS FROM A Lapy To A Lapy. 

My Dear Nanny: I did not receive your agree- 
able letter till yesterday. You cannot imagine 
how happy it made me, as I have long wished for 
and long expected a line from you. You complain 
of being low-spirited ; my dear Nanny, you are not 
more so than your friend. We hardly live now; | 
sometimes news that distresses us, and sometimes | 
news that makes us most happy. I am so glad to | 
hear that General Lee has defeated Lord Dunmore ; 
I wish to God we had the villain a prisoner here. 
We were very much alarmed about three weeks ago 
at Elizabethtown, as we were told early in the 
morning that the regulars were landing at the 
Point. Only paint to yourself our distress at hear- | 
ing our enemy was so near us ; the whole town was | 
in the utmost confusion, everybody making their | 
escape. We, almost frighted to death, ran with 
the rest, without a single rag of clothes but what | 
we had on our backs, but before night we got our 
clothes and plate removed to Springfield, where | 
we now are. It is a most shocking place, not one 
person that we can visit; we live at a publick 
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be able to return to New York in the winter. How 
happy we shall all be when we meet again; God 
grant that we may. If we can’t return to New 
York in the fall we shall go to Elizabethtown. 
I have often wished myself with you, my dear 
Nanny; do try and persuade your mamma to come 
to New Jersey in the winter; I am sure she may 
get a house in Elizabethtown, and I long to see 
you once more. News I have none to write you 
that can be depended upon; there are so many 
false reports we never credit any of them. The 
regulars remain pretty quiet on Staten Island, God 
only knows their wicked designs. We must learn 
to bear our troubles with patience and resignation, 
it is the Lord’s will. All will be well again I hope 
and we be restored to our old habitations, and be 
happy once more. I feel in pretty good spirits 
this afternoon as I expect to see my dear father to- 
morrow ; he is to meet us at Newark, and it will be 
the first time of our seeing him since we left him. 
They have made him a General, it is true, but I 
wish they had not ; what a distressed family would 
he leave if he was to fall in battle. Your brother, 
I suppose, writes you all the news that is stirring in 
New York. I have had an intermitting fever since 
I came here but am quite recovered. Give my 
love to Sukey and tell her I wish her joy of her 
new admirer ; I really think she is the old mens’ 
darling indeed ; tell her she must make much of 
him for it isa great thing now to have a humble 
servant, every gentleman is so much engaged in 
war. I expect to hear you have all got New Eng- 
land sweethearts, I suppose you have one but will 
not tell me—well! they will help to pass the time 
away if it is only in laughing at them. Please to 
present my best respects to your mamma and my 
love to your sisters. My mamma desires hers also. 
My dear little Betsey is well and grows finely. If 
you see Mrs. Rodgers give my love to her. Do 
try and come to New Jersey in the fall, it is the 
sincere wish my dear Nanny of your truly affection- 
ate friend, 
Mary LircHriELD. 
SPRINGFIELD, July 24th, 1776. 


My Dear Nanny: I received your agreeable 
letter a fortnight ago and would have answered it 
immediately but was ill with my old complaint . . 
which was very severe and lasted some days, but I 
am now recovered, thank God. We are alarmed 
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every day here expecting our enemy over, a horrid 
situation, not one easy or happy moment have we 
had since we have been in New Jersey. 
I regret not going to New England. 
possible we would go yet, but here we must stay. 


God only knows whether I shall ever see you again. | troops. 
If the regulars should get possession of this place, | 


what will become of us, where shall we fly for 
safety? Iam almost distracted when I think of it ; 
there are so many alarms of their attacking us and 
we expect it every day. We have our coach stand- 
ing before our door every night, and the horses 
harnessed, ready to make our escape if we have 
time. We have hardly any clothes to wear, only 
a second change. You, my dear Nanny, are hap- 
pier than we, you are further off from the horrid 
noise of war. Oh! how dreadful to hear the drums 
beating to arms, and the cannon roaring. Last 
Sunday morning there was a very heavy firing be- 
tween two ships going down the river and our bat- 
teries, we all here thought they had attacked New 
York. Last Wednesday about noon we were 
alarmed with a report that the enemy were to 
attack the Point ; General Livingston sent us word 
to go out of town as soon as we could. We went 
just before dark, it looked very likely for a heavy 
shower and we had not gone above a mile before 
we had the most violent storm I ever saw, the 
flashes of lightning were incessant, and one con- 
tinued peal of thunder, and very dark except what 
light we had from the heavens, which seemed to be 
ina blaze. Old daddy Cesar was so frighted he 
could not manage the horses, so mamma sent me 
outside to drive. We were obliged to stop all 
night on the road and all the lodging we could get 
was a dirty bed on the floor; I need not tell you 
how hard it seemed for us who have always been 
used to live comfortable. The weather being so 
bad prevented their attacking, I suppose, and the 
next morning we returned to town, and this after- 
noon while we were in church we were all alarmed 
with the sound of cannon. The regulars fired on 
our men at the Point and we returned the compli- 
ment ; it lasted about an hour, but thank God it is 
now over. We would return to Springfield, but 
our rooms being at a public house, and that con- 
stantly full of soldiers passing and repassing every 
day, it will never do for us, so we will take our 
chance with the rest. We heard from my dear 
father yesterday, who informs us that about gooo 
regulars are landed on Long Island and are now at 








Flatbush, and are entrenching there. We have 
had two or three skirmishes with them, in which 


Oh! how | we have had the better, we have killed several of 
If it were | them and our troops took 4 of the dead bodys, 


one of them was an officer belonging to the foreign 
Papa with his brigade have gone over to 
Long Island, which makes us all very uneasy. 
Poor New York, I long to have the battle over, and 
yet I dread the consequence. I am afraid you will 
be tired with this dismal subject so will say no 
more. My love to Sukey and tell her I am sorry 
her admirer has left her. As to what you said 
about Doctor —— in your first letter, there 
is nothing in it ; I am very much obliged to him or 
any of my friends for speaking well of me. I de- 
livered your message to Miss Sukey Livingston, 
she told me she had wrote to you by the Post. 
My dear Nanny, do let me hear from you soon, it 
gives me great pleasure to receive a line from you. 
My best compliments await on your mamma and my 
love to the girls. Tell Cornelia, Lewis desires his 
best respects to her. Mamma desires you will give 
her love to yourmamma. Farewell my dear Nanny, 
may we have a happy meeting in New York is the 
sincere wish of your affectionate friend, 
Mary LITCHFIELD. 
ELIZABETHTOWN, August 25th, 1776. 





Mrs. Mary Litchfield, the writer of these letters, 
was the young widow of Colonel John Litchfield, 
of the British army, who died July 14, 1775. It 
may be a matter of surprise that the widow of a 
British officer so lately deceased, should write such 
patriotic letters; but she was the only daughter of 
Hon. John Morin Scott (the patriotic New York 
lawyer), the statement of which fact is a sufficient 
explanation of her warm sympathy with the cause 
of her countrymen. She was a very beautiful 
woman, and family tradition relates that in the 
autumn of 1776 and commencement of 1777 she 
rendered considerable service, through her father, 
General Scott, and the General Livingston men- 
tioned in these letters, towards preventing the suc- 
cessful execution of certain military movements of 
the enemy (especially in West Chester County, 
New York), by the use of the facilities she then 
possessed (as the widow of a recently deceased 
British officer) of acquiring information from a 
certain circle of loyalists in New York city, among 
whom she had many personal friends until her true 
sympathies ‘were ascertained. She subsequently 
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married Dr. Charles McKnight, the distinguished | other Miss Van Hornes (six sisters in all), namely, 
‘Senior Surgeon of the Flying Hospital, Middle | Mary, Elizabeth, and Catharine, who became 
Department,’’ who served also as ‘‘ Surgeon Gene- | respectively Mrs. Clarkson, Mrs. Ludlow, and Mrs. 








ral and Chief Physician’’ of the American Army. | 
The ‘‘Nanny’’ to whom these letters were writ- | 
ten was Miss Anne Van Horne, daughter of David | 
Van Horne, of New York. She became the second 
wife of William Edgar, of New York. 
‘«General Livingston’’ was Governor William | 
Livingston, of New Jersey ; and ‘‘ Miss Sukey Liv- | 
ingston’’ was probably his daughter (Susan). 
‘‘Sukey’’ was Miss Susan Van Horne (sister of | 
‘‘Nanny’’), who became Mrs. Turnbull. ‘‘ Cor- | 
nelia’’ Van Horne (another sister of ‘‘Nanny’’) | 
became Mrs. Livingston. ‘The girls’’ were three | 





Reed. Their only brother was Captain David 
Van Horne, of the Revolutionary Army, subse- 
quently known as General David Van Horne. 

‘* Lewis’’ was Lewis Allaire Scott (only brother 
of the writer), subsequently Secretary of the State 
of New York. 

‘*Daddy Cesar’’ was an old negro coachman, 
who lived until the year 1814, at which time he 
was certainly over a hundred years of age. 

‘«Mrs. Rodgers’’ was probably the wife of Rev. 
Dr. Rodgers, of the old ‘‘ Wall Street Presbyterian 
Church,’’ New York. 


A BEAUTIFUL AND GIFTED PRINCESS. 


By ELizABeETH G. HALSsEy. 


ADELAIDE OF FRANCE, the most celebrated and 
beautiful princess of her time, was the daughter | 
of Rodolf, King of Burgundy. She was born at | 
Bordeaux in the year 943. Gifted from her 
earliest childhood with rare beauty and remark- 
able intelligence, her father spared no pains to 
improve by culture and education those gifts of 
nature, and she grew up the idol and ornament of 
the court, at that early period the most polished 
one in Europe. The fame of her beauty, accom- 
plishments and gentleness, brought her many 
suitors. Her father left her untrammeled in her 
choice, and at the age of seventeen she bestowed 
her hand and heart upon Lothaire, the most pow- 
erful sovereign of Italy, who carried his fair bride 
off in triumph to Pavia, where she was received 
with the utmost delight and enthusiasm. In the 
following year she became the mother of a daugh- | 
ter who was named Emma, and who promised to | 
equal her mother in beauty. Nothing now seemed | 
wanting to complete the fair Adelaide’s felicity. 
Idolized by her noble husband and his people, to ! 
whose interests she devoted herself, rejoicing in | 





sion of Italy by force of arms, caused himself to 
be crowned King at Pavia, in 964, and drove the 
heart-broken widow of Lothaire from the palace, 


_where her short and happy life had been passed. 


Dreading ill treatment for her child, she managed 
to have her conveyed secretly to a place of safety ; 
but before she could elude the vigilance of her 
enemies and follow her infant, she was arrested by 
order of Willa, the wicked Queen of Berenger, 
who kept her for some time a prisoner in her own 


| palace, during which time she treated her with 


the utmost cruelty. She would seize her by her 
long and beautiful hair, and drag her from one 
end of the apartment to the other, kicking her 
and striking her in the face, and loading her with 
the vilest epithets. Willa was a tall, powerful, 
merciless woman, and the unfortunate young 
Queen, worn by grief and anxiety, was perfectly 
helpless in the hands of her tormentor. Finally 
she was thrown into a dark and noisome dungeon, 
with one faithful attendant who had clung to her 
in all her troubles, and was permitted to share her 
captivity. A monk, to whom Adelaide in her 








the smiles and endearments of her lovely infant, | days of prosperity had been very kind, was touched 
for three short years she was, as she pathetically | by the account he heard of her persecutions, and 
expressed it, ‘too happy for earth.’’ At the end | resolved, if possible, to rescue her. He found 
of that time, a brief and sudden illness deprived | means of communicating with her, and arranged a 
her of the husband to whom she was so fondly | plan by means of which, during a dark and stormy 
attached, and from that moment misfortune seemed | night, she and her faithful Bertha effected their 
to pursue her. | escape from their dreary prison. 

Berenger, having succeeded in getting posses- The night was so dark that the two poor women 
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lost their way and wandered into a morass where 
they sank nearly up to their waists. Here they 
remained the rest of the night, and when at length 
daylight came, they found themselves near the 
edge of the swamp, which extended down to a 
river. But worn by grief, ill treatment and im- 
prisonment, these two poor women had not the 
strength to extricate themselves from their perilous 
condition ; their efforts made them sink the deeper 
in the mud. Several hours of the day passed, 
during which Adelaide ceased not to comfort and 
encourage her despairing attendant, praying earn- 
estly to God for help in this hour of need. Sud- 
denly the Queen spied, at a distance on the river, 
a fisherman in a small boat, diligently plying his 
vocation. Raising their voices together they suc- 
ceeded in attracting his attention. He followed 
the sound, and came as close to the edge of the 
swamp as regard for his own safety permitted, and 
great was his astonishment at finding two women 


embedded, as it were, in mud and water. - He | 


inquired their names, and how they got there. 
‘**Do you not see,’’ replied the Queen, ‘‘ that we 
are perishing from cold and hunger? Help us 
first, and then we will tell you our story.’’ The 
fisherman, touched with pity, extricated them 
from their dangerous position, took them to his 
own little hut, where at last they had food, warmth 
and rest. Meanwhile, the faithful monk, the chief 
author of her deliverance, was looking for her 
on all sides. He tracked her to the fisherman’s 
hut, and told her a company of soldiers, wearied 
by the treatment of Berenger, was waiting on the 
outskirts of the city to convey her toa place of 
refuge. Guided by the monk, they left the hum- 
ble roof which had so hospitably sheltered them, 
with many thanks and promises of reward, should 
better days ever dawn, and joined the soldiers 
who conducted the Queen and Bertha to one of 
her own castles, which was strongly fortified, 


and considered impregnable, and where she was | 


warmly welcomed by the Castellan and the gar- 
rison. 


The dawn had come at last, and our fair heroine 


was to be once more happy. Otho, King of 
Germany, had become deeply interested in Queen 
Adelaide, and having defeated her conqueror 
Berenger, he besought the beautiful widow to 
become his wife. She yielded to his earnest and 
manly love, and they were speedily married. He 
brought her in triumph to Germany, where the 
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fame of her beauty, goodness and misfortunes had 
already preceded her, and where she was received 
with the utmost enthusiasm by her husband’s sub- 
jects. Nothing could exceed the happiness of the 
King nor the delight of the nation when a son 
was born to Adelaide, and named Otho, after his 
father. Adelaide bestowed the utmost care upon 
the training and education of this beloved child, 
whom she fondly hoped to make worthy of his 
father, and of the prominent position he would 
eventually hold among the sovereigns of Europe. 

Otho and Adelaide were declared Emperor and 
Empress in 967, and with increased power and 
increased means, they sought only the welfare of 
their subjects. The Empress in particular was 
indefatigable in encouraging art and science, and 
in relieving the wants of the poor. But again her 
happiness was to be short lived. Otho died at 
Madgboury, in 973, and she was left guardian of 
her young son, proclaimed Emperor on the death 
of his father. Firmly, wisely, and yet gently did 
she hold the reins of the government, to the satis- 
faction of the nation, and for atime, of her son. 
But vile flatterers, and evil-disposed persons, 
always to be found in royal circles, succeeded 
in getting into the young Emperor’s favor and 
confidence. They persuaded him that he was too 
old to be governed by a woman, that he was quite 
able to rule himself, and they never ceased their 
wicked machinations till they made him feel 
ashamed of the deference and obedience which he 
had always shown to his mother. 

Adelaide loved her son passionately. He was 
all that was left to her of her happy married life ; 
but though cut to the heart by his ingratitude, she 
could not and would not quarrel with him. She 
therefore resigned the government to him, and 
fearing that even her presence might become dis- 
tasteful to him, she once more left her home and 
took refuge with her brother, Conrad, King of 
Burgundy, who, with his gentle Queen Matilda, 
received her with the utmost kindness and affec- 
tion. 

The departure of their good Empress over- 
whelmed the Germans with grief, while the Bur- 
gundians hailed her advent into their country with 
great rejoicings. It was not long before Otho’s 
eyes were opened to a sense of his filial ingratitude. 
He drove the detractors of his mother from his 
court, and entreated earnestly her forgiveness for 
all the wrong he had done her, and asked his uncle 
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to join with him in urging his mother to return to 
the home and country where all were so devoted 
to her. Adelaide, who had never cherished any 
ill-feeling against her son, was only too happy to 
forgive him and return to the land of her love, | 
and continued to be his truest friend and wisest 
counsellor until his early death, which took place 
in 983. 

His young son was proclaimed Emperor, under 
the name of Otho III., and his mother, a beautiful 
Greek named Theophania, was declared Regent. 
Now Theophania had always disliked the Empress 
Adelaide, who had tried in every way to win the 
love and confidence of her son’s wife. But Theo- 
phania was jealous of Otho’s affection and devotion 
to his mother, and of her unbounded influence 
over him, far paramount to the wife’s. influence, 
yet never used but for the good of the Emperor 
and his people. She had always been secretly in 
league with Adelaide’s enemies, but so cunning and 
deceitful was she that neither her husband nor his 
mother suspected this, though they both lamented 
her want of affection for the good and generous | 
Empress whom everybody else so fondly loved. 

After Otho’s death, the revengeful Greek threw | 
off the mask, and again was poor Adelaide the 
victim of unkindness and persecution. Again she | 
sought shelter at the friendly Court of Burgundy, | 

| 
| 
| 





and her brother, justly incensed at the treatment 
she had received swore, that with his consent, she 
should never return to the ungrateful Germans. 
But the last years of the gentle Adelaide were 
destined to be passed in peace. Theophania died | 
after a long illness, to the infinite relief of the | 
° : | 
nation, to whom, by her exactions, she had become | 
hateful. Her son Otho, then about seventeen | 
years old, wrote at once to his grandmother, to | 


whose dear image he had always secretly clung, 
and begged her for his father’s sake to come and 
help him govern the people, who were as anxious 
as he was to welcome her back home. Adelaide’s 
heart had always turned lovingly towards her 
grandson and the country where she had spent so 
many happy years. In spite of her brother’s 
remonstrances, she joyfully accepted Otho’s invi- 
tation, returned once more to Germany, where 
the only revenge she took of her enemies was by 
loading them with benefits. And now, efficiently 
aided by the young Emperor, she devoted herself 
to the welfare of his people. Cities were built, 
roads made, every branch of industry encouraged, 
arts and sciences patronized, the poor, and sick, 
and needy cared for with the utmost tenderness, 
churches multiplied, and all reverence shown to 
holy things. One of the favorite sayings of the 
Empress was, that ‘‘no nation can prosper that 
has not God for its ruler.’’ 

The year before her death, she went once more 
to Burgundy, visited every church and monastery 
in that kingdom, bestowing gifts upon each one, 


| and then bidding a last farewell to her nephew 


Rudolph, who had succeeded his father as King 
of Burgundy, she returned to Germany, but never 
again to the Court. She had built a very large 
monastery at Silley on the Rhine, and there she 
made her abode during the last months of her life, 
and there, in the sixty-ninth year of her life, 
this noble Christian Queen and Empress went 
calmly and peacefully to her rest, lamented. alike 
by Germany and Burgundy, leaving a record such 
as seldom falls to the lot of woman, of rare intelli- 
gence, great discretion, firmness, fortitude, and 
gentleness ; all gifts of God, and used only for the 
benefit of his creatures. 





LIE STILL! 


By Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. 


Lie still. You need nor love nor gold, | 
Nor name, to make the charm complete: 
The world no living hand can hold 
Falls at a dead man’s feet. 


Lie still. You climbed for flowers, and found | 
They grow not well in highest air. 
Lie still: the rock, the thorn, the wound 

Were yours—you had your share. 


Lie still. 
Lie still. 


This is the end, they say. 
The peasant and the king, 


A little weary, walk this way; 
The bride leaves here her ring. 


Your virtues? If the priest speak true 
You need not blush—your face is hid. 
The roses life denied to you 
Are on your coffin lid. 


Lie still. I heard your moaning breath 
And counted all your passionate years, 
Yet I must weep myself to death 
That you are done with tears! 
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THE FAIR PATRIOT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


By Davip Murpbocu. 


CHAPTER XXX. HUNTING THE LION AND HIS 


TAWNY WHELPS. 


‘Hold your peace, you scoundrel; now, when 
I think of it, the forty stripes must come off soon, 


ALL being ready, the rude soldiers moved away | else we shall have the mountain echoes resounding 
under the command of their several leaders, a | with your pig squealing.”’ 


motley and irregular band, at sight of which the | 
They were 


well trained and practised smiled. 
like a fleet of Newcastle colliers putting to sea, 


roaring, tugging, screaming at the full pitch of 


their lungs, each one in the others’ way. 
man-of-war’s man, fresh from Portsmouth, would 
turn the quid in his mouth, drawing up the wide 
trowsers, as he swore an oath at these landlubbers 
pretending to be jack tars. 
short time, he sees them all out to sea on their 
voyage. 

Every one of this straggling crew had an indi- 
vidual mind, and every one watched the move- 
ments of the Dominie, who at length rode up 
with fury that he might take the lead in the 
cavalcade. 

‘«There he goes noo at last,’’ said the impa- 
tient Grant, ‘‘like another Abrauhaum, going 
after the slaughter of the kings; and literally true 
is it as the Scriptur says, wi’ his armed servants, 
three hundred and aughteen, pursuing them even 
unto Dan.”’ 

‘¢Do you think,’’ said Salisbury, ‘‘ that he will 
bring back his brother Lot and his goods and the 
women also ?”’ 

‘« Nae saying, nae saying,’’ was Grant’s sincere 
answer, ‘‘he is a bauld creature that Dominie, 
and a stout body till the bargain.” 

Teunis and Clarence were considered as inde- 
pendent volunteers, and went together with more 
thoughtfulness than pervaded the company in 
general, who had not so much at stake. Even 
the reverend leader joked ; Tom whistled what he 
durst not speak out, and until they got within the 
line of the enemy, expressed their feelings as they 
deemed best. After they reached the foot of the 
mountain, they were ordered to speak less and in 
a quieter tone. By-and-by the Dominie told them 


their march must be in silence. 

‘* Down in de belly, spose,’’ Tom said he knew 
‘**"hem nigger did dat; could make himself tink 
two nigger in him at once; one down cellar noder 
up stair.”’ 





But after waiting a | 


**Lor’ massa, me can’t help telling Brandt 
| were massa am if him gib forty save vone dis 
| night ; best ’spense wid de forty and gib de one.”’ 
‘*And a good one let it be then,”’ said the 


The | Dominie, as he unexpectedly struck over the 


| shoulders of the unsuspecting Tom, who roared 
| out so lustily that there was some fear of waken- 
ing up the wild human and bestial. 

Clarence and Teunis had made up their minds 
| to go forward and reconnoitre the state of affairs; 
| and there seemed to be no immediate objections 
| to that course. But Grant, to whom they broke 
their mind, did not exactly relish the movement 
| on the part of two untried men, still wearing the 
‘livery of the king. He did not exactly suspect 
them of treachery, but he deemed it best to be 
cautious. He said, as if incidentally: 

‘*You will run great risk, callants, only twa o’ 
you among so many Tory Indians. | If they catch 
you they will roast you like a red herring.”’ 

‘*We have planned all that, you see,’’ said 
Teunis. ‘‘I have got on their dress already, and 
I can easily get a disguise for my friend here. 
| We intend joining them, so that we may be near 
| the girls, should their place of refuge be discov- 
| ered.”’ 
| ***Wull to cooper, gang to cooper,’ as they say 

in Fife; but I wouldna disguise my face for all 
| the lasses that ever lilted a strathspey. An Indian 
| garb isa mean looking thing at the best, and I 
| cannot help suspecting the man that puts it on. 
| You maun just excuse me for saying what I do 
| say.”” 

| Teunis, who did get flushed in the face at the 
| insinuation, put in here a word concerning his 
| fidelity, and he was conning a speech in accor- 
| dance with his fiery look, which would certainly 
have produced trouble, as the hasty Scot only 
| wanted the chance of giving expression to his 
| doubts, when Clarence, with great address, turned 
'the mind of Grant into his favorite theme by 
asking : 

‘How that valley down below there would 
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compare with the scenery of Scotland. You have 
been up here, of course, in the day time, and can 
judge.”’ 

‘«Oh, aye, sir, I have been up here hunting wi’ 
the lads that are prisoners down in the toon; and 
to be honest, I think the size of the country tak’s 
away from the feeling of pleasure I used to hae, 
when I looked down frae a Scottish mountain.”’ 

‘But does not that make the sublimity all the 
more, if there be a sufficient variety of hill and 
dale, wood and water, interspersed. And then, 
surely the forest rising up as this does to the very 
top, must be more beautiful at all times of the 
year than the bare furze on the Scottish moun- 
tains.”’ 

‘* Heather sir, heather is the word. There is 
music in the very scond o’ the word, and as to 
the sight, 1 have seen naething here that can 
stand a comparison with thé bloom o’ the heather. 
Oh no, sir; they have nae sangs about the woods 
up here, nor the streams, I never heard a lassie 
in this whole land singing the sma’est lilt about 
the hilis and burnies in all this lan’. Man, if you 


gang up Ben Cruachan, or down the dale o’ 


Aberfeldy, you would think all nature yocal.’’ 

‘« True, true; but then the Scotch are a singing 
race of people, and they have had such a noble 
history, it makes the natives glad.”’ 

‘«That’s a’ true, and finely said,’’ was the 
answer of the flattered Scot, ‘‘frae you that’s an 
Englishman; for nae doubt, you hae been in 
Scotland, hunting in the Highlands. If you have 
stood on the tap o’ Ben Ledi, you have seen 
anothér sight than what you will see the morn at 
sunrise here; and you will see eneuch here to 
make your een glance, I’ll allow.’’ 

‘Keeping out of view the associations of the 
Scottish scenery, where to your mind lies the 
difference between them?’’ asked his new ac- 
quaintance, who was anxious to keep the good 
opinion of Grant, who would be a formidable 
enemy if enraged, or even were he to remain 
prejudiced, as he was evidently against him and 
Teunis. 

‘*T think, sir, that the chief difference between 
what we see here, and that of a Scottish mountain 
and glen, with all the rest that surround them, 
lies in ‘the fact that you can take in all Ben 
Lomond and the loch below, with the islands out, 
down to Dumbarton, and on to Tintock tap, at 
ae glance; and it’s all grand. But, here man, 





everything is on sic a great scale, that I canna 
comprehend it. My head gets so dizzy that I 
feel as if a’ my thoughts had turned into bumble 
bees. Just this minute, as I’m looking down in 
the dark, my brain is maer like a bike before it 
hives aff than anything else. Do you no feel 
something like it yourself, sir ?’’ 

‘*T confess, Grant, that my head is turned 
after all I have seen and heard this day,’’ said the 
young man, anxious to keep the lieutenant from 
the subject of Teunis’s departure, as he perceived 
his new friend negotiating the matter with the 
chiefs; ‘‘but if I may guess from what you say, 
there must be a fine uncultivated field for the 
future poet in that very greatness and mistiness, 
which meet in the far-off horizon, where the other 
mountain tops just peer through the clouds. And 
that noble river, running through the centre where 
the forests are ever living and moving.”’ 

‘You are very eloquent on what you have 
never seen yet; but even your description does 
not come up half to it; and as you say yoursel’, 
it will require some poet like Allan Ramsay to 
sing about it. At any rate, it will be a lang while 
before this can compare wi’ the hills o’ Caledonia. 
Daunie McGregor there will tell you, that the hill 
o’ Kenmore, where the Yerl of Breadalbane has 
his house, is as like the Garden o’ Eden as this 
mountain is like that where Noah’s ark rested 
after the flood. Indeed, I doubtna but the auld 
carle when he looked frae his craw’s nest out o’er 
the plains of Shinar, as the folks here do, when 
they look out on that valley where the sun shines 
noo, said that will be a bonny country when it is 
a’ peopled, and growing o’er wi’ corn, and the 
river Hudson there speckled wi’ sails. But man, 
whan that takes place, we will a’ be lying beneath 
the yird; and what the better am [?”’ 

Grant would, with a willing listener, as his 
present auditor proved to be, have gone on till 
the morning in the same strain; but Clarence, 
perceiving that Teunis had succeeded in convinc- 
ing the Dominie of the excellence of his plan, 
allowed him to give his own report, and all the 
leaders were called together, that there might be 
a proper understanding in the morning. 

‘*We must fix upon a signal,’’ said the Dom- 
inie, ‘‘for we have a wily serpent to deal with, 
and we cannot guard ourselves too well. What 
shall the Word be ?’’ 

“‘The sword of the Lord and of Schunemann,”’ 
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shouted out the enthusiastic Grant, as if he had 
made a discovery of perpetual motion and was 
afraid it might slip back down his throat before 
he could give it out. ‘* The sword of the Lord 
and of Schunemann,” he repeated, to be sure that 
he heard it himself. They were about to give a 
cheer, but restraining themselves said, ‘‘ Amen: 
so let it be.’’ 

And so the two young men left, careful to bid 
Grant the most cordial good-by. 

**Noo,”’ said that worthy, after they were gone, 
‘it’s my opinion that we have not shown muckle 
sense in that. What would you say if the whole 
o’ that telling of theirs was just a scheme to get 
up here, where we canna help us? Ane of them 
is a king’s man, we are sure, and the other to my 
mind is a great deal worse. Baith o’ them are in 
disguise ; and a man who will put on a false face 
for ane thing will do it for anither. It would not 
surprise me to fin’ ourselves corbie’s meat before 


> 99 


the mornin’. 


this speech of Grant, that they offered to ride 
forward and bring the two scouts back. But this 


was overruled by the general opinion of their 


honesty. Indeed, Grant himself did not believe 
all he said, for he added: 

“‘T took quite a liking to that chiel Clarence 
frae the first ; he tauld such a straught story, and 
for ane, I am ready to fecht for him, and for his 
sister, when it comes to blows.”’ 

Teunis, having Clarence in charge, felt all the 
responsibility of a man on whom the success of a 
great enterprise depends; but so far from sinking 
under the burden, that he grew stronger, able to 
endure anything, or to accomplish the most diffi- 
cult undertaking. He was casting about in his 
mind the different ways which it might be best 
for him to pursue, when quick as a flash he fixed 
on the most perilous—being none else than that 
through which Elsie had led Miss Clinton two 
nights before this. 

‘The two young men climbed a tree, so as to 
get a full view. The sky was lurid, and the din 
that arose from the camp of Brandt and his allies 
was ominous of coming war. This, however, was 
a proof of unconsciousl-ess concerning an enemy 
approaching. Clarence looked down, with the 
eye of a romantic yout, as well as of a soldier; 
and as he saw the fires ranged in a half circle, cut 
by a deep, dark gulf at the distance, he imagined 








a thousand things of which he had read and 
dreamed of the red man. 

Around each fire, men were seen mvving like 
the black spirits of Pandemonium. The few days 
they had been there had quieted the rude, and 
made the intelligent more reflective; still there 
were songs and coarse jests guing on, which made 
the woods ring with their noise. 

‘Is that high ground we see there on the 
south ?’’ said Clarence, after a pause. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said Teunis, in a whisper, for he 
knew that sentinels were near. ‘‘ Your soldierly 
eye is laying out the battle for to-morrow, but the 


| Mohawk has not left himself without a way of 


retreat.’’ 

‘* Well for him,’’ said the other, now also under 
his breath, ‘‘ for I declare, it makes my nerves 
tingle to see how easily the whole might be sur- 
prised, and put to flight. But how I should like 
to see all these dusky warriors start up at the 


| sound of the trumpet.’’ 
Some of the young men were so impressed with | 


‘*The war-whoop you mean, sir; but it makes 
the Dutch blood in my veins curdle when I see 
these fiends, not soldiers, hiding themselves till 
the time comes for them to shoot out their fiery 
tongues.”’ 

** You are right, friend Teunis; as I look down, 
my memory helps me to words that suit the scene 
before us well: ‘It was a place for the habitations 
of carnal sinners. ‘The winds, full of stiffened 
voices, buffeted their souls, forever whirling them 
away to and fro, dashing them, the one against 
the other.’ There is a crowd driven in a body 
like dark stars by a sulphureous blast.’’ 

Teunis, who had never heard of Dante, and 
was in no mood for imaginary description, said in 
low tones, as if afraid the Mohawk might hear 
him, ‘‘ You may distinguish Brandt’s tent by its 
standing in front of all the rest; can you see 
figures moving ?”’ 

**T do,’’ said the young scholarly soldier, re- 
plying in the words of the same poet; ‘‘¢’Tis 
hell, thick smoke carved into images black, yet 
lustrous ; shapes of dignity, they dwell apart.’ ’’ 

The two young men, descending from the tree, 
prepared for the morrow. Already Clarence had 
determined on joining the army of the Mohawk, 
as the surest way of keeping the dishonorable 
Clifford in view. But before he could do that 
effectually, he must change the dress he had on, 
and obtain, if possible, one of those disguises 
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which Teunis and others had assumed. He com- 
municated his purpose to his companion, who, 
though he feared the result, saw in it a boldness, 
which would if anything, insure it success. At 
the worst he could reveal himself, and thus claim 
the protection of the Mohawk. 

‘*You may obtain this,’’ said Teunis, when 
Clarence inquired for the disguise, ‘‘ for the king’s 
clink. There are plenty of such garments to be 
had down there.’’ 

‘* Well, go, and I will remain here for a time; 
my blood boils and I need sleep to cool my brain; 
I shall lie down here for an hour or two.”’ 

‘*Not there,’’ said Teunis; ‘‘ but come with 
me and you shall have the bed that your sister 
and Elsie had on the night I told you of.’’ 

‘*None better than that where I can dream of 
her and of home.”’ 

With that, Teunis led his companion to the 
place of repose already described, which he spread 
with branches and a fur robe he had at hand, and 
advised Clarence not to stir till the word of the 
party was given before sunrise. 

"They parted with this understanding. 
CHAPTER XXXI. THE HEAD IN THE LION’S MOUTH. 
Our young Dutchman, left once more alone to 
his own thoughts, was feeling every moment more 
heavily upon him the pressure of his responsibility. 
Everything appeared to depend upon his prudence 
and his boldness. The young soldier he had just 
parted with trusted him; the two he had seen in 
the morning at the falls, were waiting his return 
at sunrise ; to-morrow the Dominie had pledged 
himself on Teunis’s behalf; the mysterious being 
in the hollow was expecting a visit from him at 
midnight; Martin, father of Elsie, had begun to 
trust him; and above all these reasons, was the 
consideration that Elsie herself had made his 
fidelity to this good cause the price of her heart 
to him. Never did he feel till this moment that 
so much depended upon his faithfulness and wis- 
dom. Under all of these obligations he did not 
stagger. His foot pressed the ground more firmly 
at every step, while he moved cautiously, where 
he knew the sentinels were posted ; courageously 
going forward, he resolved at once to present 
himself at the camp, and thus ascertain for him- 
self the exact state of things, and of the plan for 
to-morrow. Veeringa little to the right, he heard 
voices, which made him turn from the path into 
the bushes, where he lay down. Putting his ear 





to the ground, he quietly waited for the return of 
the party that he knew were near. There were 
two of them, who came back slowly, like men 
who had sauntered aside for free conversation. 

‘*T will cover you from all blame, as your 
superior. Acting under me, you only fulfill his 
Majesty’s orders. Have I not shown you the let- 
ter of the general, to burn and take all the pris- 
oners, and to do nothing by halves ?”’ 

‘“*Mohawk is his own chief,’’ was the proud 
answer of the other; ‘‘Indians cannot see the 
mark of the goose’s wing. They love the scalp- 
ing-knife better. Braves cannot be tickled with 
a feather.’’ 

‘*Captain Brandt,’’ was the hasty reply of the 
first speaker, ‘‘does not doubt my honor.’’ There 
seemed as if there was some handling of a sword- 
hilt here at this time. ‘*‘Have not I left my 
command at Fort Niagara, at the word of one of 
your red race? I have met you here to aid in 
conducting these prisoners back through the wil- 
derness. Surely that is evidence of my sincerity, 
and of my interest in the success of this enter- 
prise. And now, just when it is about to be 
crowned with complete success, you threaten to 
leave.”’ 

By this time the two men had become so much 
in earnest in their conversation that they stood 
facing each other quite opposite to the spot where 
Teunis lay quiet: for well he knew that his life 
depended on his keeping in his breath. Yet he 
trembled lest the beating of his pulse at the wrist 
would disturb the dry leaves on which he lay. 

‘* Clifford was a great soldier when he fought 
the Whigs on the sand-fields of the Dutchmen. 
Clifford has all the fort of Ni-a-a-ga-ra in his great 
hand; but the king’s great soldiers have soft 
hearts when pale squaws come between their fiery 
eyes and the moon.”’ 

There was a sly irony in all this; all the more 
provoking that it could not be met by an honora- 
ble blow. 

‘*Cheeks that smile like the young morning, 
bring tears into great eyes,’’ was the still aggra- 
vating tone of the same speaker. At last the other 
man broke out into fury unrestrained. 

‘*T tell you what, brave Mohawk, that pale 
squaw must be mine, and if I can buy your help 
in bringing her into the camp before you leave, 
there is nothing that the Great King has put into 
my hand which Brandt may not command.”’ 

‘©The Mohawk cannot be bought with fair 
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words; and if he could, his braves are turning 
their faces to the north star, where their squaws 
are husking corn, and their papooses singing in 
their swings.’’ 

** Well, I must be content and let you all go,”’ 
was the infuriated answer. ‘‘ But I remain till I 
gain my reward. Good God,”’’ said the speaker 
called Clifford, ‘‘am I to be baffled by a senti- 
mental miss, and that Dutch dumpling which 
Kiskataam says has her in charge. No, I’]] scour 
these woods till my toes are worn to stumps, or 
blistered as they have been under a Bengal sun, 
before I yield to this piece of painted flesh.’’ 

All this time the speaker was stamping with 
violent rage on the ground as if he could bring 
up relief from the nether regions. His comrade 
for the time was quietly standing till the storm 
would vent itself; which, like all such gusts, was 
soon over; and the man who was calling up spirits 
from the vasty deep, gave it up by saying: 

**T can at least control Kiskataam and his foil 
by the glittering metal.”’ 

**Ugh!’’ was the short interjection of the In- 
dian, ‘‘ Kiskataam’s good hunter for himself. A 
fawn will leap and play well in his wigwam on 
the silver water of Ka-na-we-hol-a.”’ 

The white man, at this home thrust, which he 
evidently felt in the tenderest part, could not 
express himself, but gave out that choking utter- 
ance which a man gives when his breath fails him. 
**I know,”’ said he at last, ‘‘ that the serpent has 
tried to crawl into my nest, and all my fear is 
that he knows too well of the hiding-place where 
Miss Clinton is kept; and that he only waits to 
weary us out. But I will die first.’’ 

‘Miss Clinton! Miss Clinton,’’ was echoed by 
the Mohawk. ‘‘ Who is this fawn that the great 
soldier calls Miss Clinton? The great English- 
man called her Fawn.’’ 

‘*Who should she be but the papoose of that 
rank Whig Clinton, one of the rebel generals? 
That is prize enough to wait a week for;’’ and 
here he bent his mouth to the ear of the Indian— 
the last word heard was ‘‘ransom.”’ 

**The Mohawks do not make war on pale-faced 
squaws. We leave them when the next sun rises.’’ 

With that the two went on toward the camp; 
and as Teunis followed he heard Clifford chid- 
ing his companion for his tender heartedness. 
‘*Mohawk is a woman. I have a stronger heart 
than any of you. Delicate women whose veils 








were never lifted to man, have begged from me 
and I have turned away. The valley of the 
Ganges, wider than the one below, groaning with 
misery, and putrid with death, did not move me. 
Under my windows I saw the river Hoogly rolling 
with corpses ; the streets of Calcutta blocked with 
the dying. The living not strong enough to scare 
away the jackals and the vultures from the scarcely 
dead bodies.’’ 

All of this was said to impress the Mohawk with 
the folly of being tender hearted; to which he 
merely replied with his significant ‘‘ ugh !’’ 

‘* Clifford is a great soldier; the Mohawk shall 
go after the next day is past.’’ 

**Go and be ——”’ as he turned right around, 
leaving the Mohawk to enter the camp alone, 
while he plunged into the bushes aside, as if he 
wished to hide himself from the stars. TTeunis 
only heard **curse him! curse her,’’ repeated till 
he lost the sound and the sight alike. 

The listener justified himself in hearkening to 
what ought to be counteracted if possible, more 
especially as he had obtained valuable information 
for the risk he had run. So making his way as 
quietly as he could, without appearing to steal in, 
he found out his brother Anthony’s tent, who was 
there having a command. When they parted in 
the morning they had an understanding between 
them that Teunis should make a call at home as 
he passed, just to see how things ‘‘2aam on, and 
help for an hour or so.’’ Anthony was not in the 
tent when his brother entered, so addressing one 
who was always known by the shortest part of his 
name: 

‘*You here yet, Phil? I feared that by this 
time you would be all away to Niaagaara.’’ 

‘‘Nay, nay,’’ said the other pettishly, ‘dat 
big soger, has de ooren ov de Indian o’er near his 
mouth. Budt end vere hast tou been, Teunie? 
bad talk here.’’ 

‘¢ What now, Phil?’’ said the new comer, with 
well-feigned astonishment. ‘‘ Where is Broder 
Anthony ?” 

The kind-hearted youth, who loved Teunis bet- 
ter than his own life, and who felt all the anxiety 
of an earnest soul for him, had been out watching 
for the wanderer, so that he might put him on his 
guard. Coming merely into the tent door, he 
gave asignal which brought Teunis out into the 
dark, where they stood out of sight and hearing. 

‘**Teunie,’’ said Anthony, in a low husky voice, 
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‘*thee had best gae home and watch te old 
folks.”’ 

‘* What now?”’ said the no less anxious brother. 
**What have I done that I cannot be with you at 
the great hunt?”’ 

‘We have no time,’’ was the answer, ‘to speak 
of all. Whispers have been going through the 
camp all day. Awee! awee! for fayther, if the 
half of this be true, he will shoot you though he 
die of grief afterward.’’ 

Teunis would have entered into his own defence 
warmly, but the other stopped him, putting his 
arm into that of Teunis, leading him around, so 
as to reach the higher point at the south of the 
camp, where they had the opportunity of seeing 
all that was going on below. Anthony told his 
brother to watch the movements of two or three 
men whom he pointed out. The three figures 
Teunis soon diseerned to be Kiskataam, Shanda- 
gaan and Dan De-la-mater, a well-known desperate 
fellow, who aspired to the hand of Elsie Schuyler, 
and was thus the decided enemy of Teunis. 

**Can you guess what all that means?’’ was the 
question put to the transfixed Teunis. ‘* They 


are searching the tent; if you had been there till 
this time, your arms would have been tied behind 


your back. Or a ball through somebody before 
that could have been done.”’ 

** Anthony, I killed a catamount this morning, 
and I am not likely to let any villain, as all these 
are, put a cord around my wrists without a 
struggle.’’ 

‘*T have heard of two catamounts being killed, 
and am proud that my brother had the power and 
the skill to kill one of these monsters; but mind 
you, Teunis, that there are worse creatures than 
catamounts.’’ 

‘*True, as I see down there. But, Anthony, 
were as many of these wild beasts to be collected 
as there are men below, they would sleep quieter, 
and devour less; and I have been thinking that an 
animal with a red coat is more savage than one 
with a dun-colored one. The feet of the human 
beast are swifter to seek blood.”’ 

‘*Let that alone just now; you better leave 
before they surround the camp, and rouse up these 
Mohawk duivels, and you will find them to be a 
drove of catamounts. We are going out to-mor- 
row to hunt up two Whig women, and you can 
guess who one of them is.”’ 

‘* For that reason I must remain and protect her 
against harm.’’ 





‘*You cannot aid her in the smallest mite. 
After what I saw at the burning of Hoogenhuisen, 
I am sure that you will be less able to stand the 
onset, when the flower of that place is laid on the 
ground, and trampled upon by ruffians.”’ 

**T would send a ball through the man‘ that 
dares to put a foul finger on that flower of my 
heart.’’ 

‘* Neither Dan Del-de-la-mater nor Shandaagan 
will keep away the less that you look gloom at 
them. Two men and an Indian for one woman, 
and she a Whig’s dochter, must be in these times 
too many for you.”’ 

The tear was rising in the eye of the anxious 
lover, so that it glistened in the light of the bright 
fire, and trickled down upon the hand of the 
kind-hearted Anthony so as to startle him into 
earnestness. 

‘In the name of God, Teunis Roe, go; they 
will get a glimpse of that face in the light of the 
fire, and a ball will come from some one of these 
pieces, that never errs. Your eyes are glancing 
like a deer’s at the river side, when pine knots are 
blazing in the boat. You have shot them in the 
eene yourself; go, I beseech you.”’ 

Almost overcome, Teunis began, ‘And you 
will be’’ 

‘Oh, Teunis, I know what you would say; and 
I swear to. you, that Whig as Elsie is, and the real 
dochter of a true Whig, that I will protect her 
with my life, for your sake. Go, Teunis go, and 
mother’s God be with you.”’ 

‘‘Swear again, and I will go; swear that you 
will not let them tie her, nor let Dan put one hann 
on her, and whisper in her ear that you do all for 
the sake of your wandering brother Teunie.’’ 

With that the down-hearted youth stepped over 
the face of the cliff by a natural ladder that he 
had frequently used before, and was no more in 
danger of missing his foot than by that of his 
father’s barn, so that he was soon out of reach of 
those hounds who were already on his track. A 
vain pursuit amidst those rugged rocks and fallen 
trees. 

Directing his steps northward to where the 
Dominie’s party was lodged, he fell now into 
their hands from necessity. While the sympathies 
of his better nature were always with the Whigs, 
it is doubtful if he would have declared so soon 
for them, but from affection first, and now through 
necessity. Treading his way, as a hunter only 
knows how, among loose rocks and underbrush, 
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thick as an East Indian jungle, with not a few of | sound, which would have been mistaken for ser- 
the dangers found in Bengal from American | pents by a less acute sense. His aim was now the 
tigers, Teunis moved with his knife in one hand, | spook’s den, but ere he could reach that he must 
and his horse-pistol in the other, looking on all | come across the camp of the Dominie, where he 
sides for enemies. But he had no choice but of | could not rest in security till the appointed time 


escaping thus, nor had he any fear of being way- 
laid, except as some cunning hunter from above | 
might have descended from the opposite side of | 
the rock, and was lying in wait for his passing by. | 
He disturbed not a few of the wildcats of the 
place, as he knew from their hissing and spitting 
. 


for meeting the spook arrived. So keeping the 
north star in his eye, he moved on like the sailor, 
tacking as he found a favorable breeze. ‘Turning 
round a jutting rock, avoiding some chasm, or 
leaping a fallen trunk, he never once lost sight of 
the point of his attraction. 
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CHAPTER XXXI._ LITTLE FLORENCE. 
Wuart do we do in great crises of our life ? 
How many of us can answer that question? Our | 

friends know, perhaps: as for us, we are stricken 

dumb with great silence. 

Who is this breathing, living, moving being? | 
Is it 1? DoI feel all this? Is the clock striking ? | 
Am [ awake? Is the world just as it was before 
this morning? By-and-by we shall feel glad, or 
sorry perhaps; now we look on with blank eyes in 
which there is a little wonder, perhaps terror; 
presently we shall wake up, we think, and find it 
all a dream, 

Dym never knew what she felt when that | 
unlooked-for apparition crossed the threshold and 
drew her on with it. One faint cry she had 
uttered, half in recognition and half in terror, as | 
that groping touch met hers in the darkness, but 
now she seems stricken dumb. 

Her limbs shook under her, and she leaned 
against the wall to support herself as the strange 
bearded figure quietly closed the door and then 
stooped down to caress the dog that was shivering 
and whining about his feet. She could not have 
spoken, only when it turned and held out its hands — 
to her in silence, the girl sprang forward and 
fastened on them, and her head was bowed lower | 
and lower till it touched the rough coat-sleeve. | 

He let her stand so for a minute, as though | 
speech was difficult even to him. 

“Poor child! I never meant to frighten you in | 


| this way; it was Kelpie’s fault; but it was brave 


of you to open the door.” 

‘*If Thad only known—Oh, Mr. Chichester!’’ 
Dym’s voice had a quiver of ecstasy in it now. 

‘* Somebody besides Kelpie has not forgotten 
me, I see,” laying his hand on her hair. ‘‘ Hush, 
my child! do not tremble so: it is no wraith, but 
a real flesh-and-blood Guy Chichester.”’ 

‘* Ves, I know—safe home. I said it—I felt it, 
thank God.’’ 

‘*Amen,’’ returned Guy Chichester devoutly ; 
but the word was followed by a heavy sigh. 

That sigh recalled Dym to herself. 

The coming home might be joy to them—a 
bringing back from the dead—but what must it be 
to him ? and then his mother. 

**Come,’’ she whispered, her soft cold fingers 
closing round his hand and drawing him with 


' gentle force; ‘* we must not stand here; it would 


kill her if she heard your voice—with joy I mean. 
They all thought you were dead—all but I—I never 
believed it. Come.’’ And she led him to the 
dark library. Guy offered no resistance; he stood 


| by silently, while Dym with shaking hands kindled 


the lamp she had always kept trimmed for his 
coming, and then set light to the piled-up logs. 
She did not rise from her knees till the dry wood 
spluttered and crackled into a blaze; even by the 
dim flare of the hall lamp she had seen he was 
dripping with wet from head to foot. 

She stole a look at him now as she rose to her 
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feet. He was no wraith, he had told her, and yet 
as he stood in his old position propping his broad 
shoulders against the mantelpiece it seemed to her 
that but for his voice she would hardly have recog- 
nized him. Was this their Sintram—the Guy 
Chichester they had missed for so many hopeless 
years—this tall haggard figure in sailor’s dress? 
The brown bearded face looked thin and sallow 
and unkempt; there was a sunken weariness about 
his eyes, and his hair and beard were quite gray; 
he looked ten—twenty years older. 

He turned, and saw her watching him with her 
eyes full of tears. 

‘““You don’t know me, eh?’’ he said, with 
something of his old abruptness, only it was 
sharpened by pain. And as she came closer and 
put her hand timidly on his arm, as though she 
wanted the assurance of touch that this was really 
he, his closed over it quickly, almost eagerly. 
‘<Let me hold it a moment; I want to feel the 
touch of a woman’s hand again. Good God! to 
think I have come to this! so they thought I was 
dead.”’ 

‘¢ Humphrey said so, and Mr. Fortescue and I 
think your mother feared it at last. Mrs. Delaire 
put on mourning; they were all angry with me 
because I would not believe it.”’ 

‘*Humph,’’ somewhat grimly; ‘‘I feel like a 
ghost revisiting my old haunts.’’ And then, as 
though the innocent pressure of the soft fingers 
soothed him, he said, half smiling, ‘‘ Then you 
did not believe it, eh?’’ 

‘*T could not,’’ the tears brimming over her 
pale cheeks now. ‘‘I never had a doubt till this 
evening, when Humphrey fretted me. I knew— 
I was sure—you would come back to your child.”’ 

‘*Ah, heavens, my child!’’ The hollow eyes 
gathered a little light now, the hard muscles of 
the face relaxed. She had touched the right 
chord. 

‘*She is such a darling, you will love her so,”’ 
went on Dym, hurriedly; ‘‘she has prayed every 
night for you ever since she could lisp your 
name.”’ 

‘*My little Florence,’’ shading his eyes with 
his hand and speaking huskily now; ‘‘tell me 
more about them, Miss Elliott—my mother ?”’ 

««She is somewhat ailing,’’ returned Dym, eva- 
sively ; but there was no eluding those stern sad 
eyes. 

‘‘T have a mother still? you are not trying to 
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break any bad news to me? Tut! how you 
frightened me! I saw a light in her window just 
now—she is ill, then?’’ 

**Very ill; I think the fear you were dead has 
broken her heart. She has been very weak, and 
they say she has no wish to rally; she will be 
better now, only ai 

“*Only what?”’ 

‘*She is blind.’’ 

**Again? good God!”’ 

‘*You must not mind; it will be easier to bear 
now; it has all been so wretched. Hark! what is 
that?’ as a crashing noise was heard outside. 
Mr. Chichester listened. 

**One of the elms, I expect, has fallen into the 
carriage-sweep. Ugh, what a night it is! all the 
storm-fiends are abroad, I think.’’ 

‘*And you came home in spite of the storm?”’ 

**Yes, [ had got the home-sickness too strong 
to wait till the morning. A little extra buffeting 
would do me no harm, I thought; and then I saw 
the light in her window, and heard Kelpie bark. 
I knew when the door opened that I should see 
my little friend on the threshold.”’ 

‘*Kelpie found you—not I—good brave Kel- 
pie.”’ 

**T was stealing away like a thief, when the 
rascal jumped on me; so I have friends still. Ah, 
well, I never dreamt of this—that I should be 
glad to come home even without her!’’ 

‘*Are you glad, Mr. Chichester?’ 

“Yes, child, yes; I never thought to be thank- 
ful when He gave me back my life; but I am 
thankful now.”’ 

‘*Why?”’ she asked, speaking more -to herself 
than to him. 

‘‘Why? have I not a child? I have been a 
poor father, perhaps, but it was the thought of 
her that kept the life in me, when one after 
another succumbed. I have looked death in the 
face more than once, but she has brought me 
back.’’ 

Dym shuddered ; he was in the boat’s crew after 
all; she had found the clue to his gray hair and 
hollow. cheeks; he was gaunt through famine, 
worn by sickness, perhaps; the proud strength 
within him had given way under such cruel hard- 
ships. 

‘‘Why do you not take me to my child?’’ he 
continued, reproachfully ; but Dym shook her head 
as she touched his wet sleeve meaningly. 
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‘*You must not go to her like this; you are wet 
through, Mr. Chichester. I will wake Stewart, 
and he shall bring you some dry clothes and some 
wine.’’ 

‘‘T would rather have some food,’’ he returned, 
shivering, and holding his hands over the blaze; 
‘‘T have learned to bear hunger tolerably well,’’ 
with a bitter smile; ‘‘ but my endurance will not 
hold out much longer. Do you know I worked 
my way to Liverpool, and I had only money to 
pay my railway fare? I have not broken my fast 
since yesterday.” 

Dym uttered an exclamation of horror; he was 
starving, and she had never offered him food. In 
what a pitiable plight had the master of Ingleside 
returned ! ‘ 

“‘Wait a moment,” she gasped; she ran down 
the dark corridor that led to the servants’ quarters. 
Stewart slept in a little room opening out of the 
butler’s pantry. The lad stirred in his sleep as 
Dym shaded her lamp and called to him. 

“Tt ain’t time to get up Miles; it is all that old 
lying cock,’’ he muttered, drowsily. Dym had 
almost to shake him. 

‘*Your master has come home—hush, don’t 
wake the others; you must get up directly. I 
want wine, and food, and clothes for him; he is 
wet through and almost starving.”’ 

Stewart was wide awake after this; he found 
Miss Elliott loading a tray with food from the 
larder, and took it from her without a word; his 
ruddy face was quite gaping and pale, as the 
gaunt, gray-haired figure in the ragged sailor’s 
dress came eagerly forward. 

‘*Is yon the master? I shouldn’t have known 
him. We thought you was dead, sir,’’ burst out 
poor Stewart, looking round-eyed and aghast. 
Guy held out his hand to him with one of his sad 
smiles. 

‘*Miss Elliott took me for a ghost just now. 
Don’t be afraid, my good fellow ; you don’t know 
how sorrow and hunger change a man; when I 
have had something to eat and drink I may look 
more like myself.’’ 

Dym waited on him noiselessly. Once, as she 
was serving him with something, he took the little 
hand and carried it to his lips. 

“If you knew what it is to me to have a 
woman’s hand about me again,’’ he said, with 
some emotion. ‘‘I think your hair would rise, 
Miss Elliott, if you knew what I had beén 
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through.’’ And fora long time after that he did 
not speak again. 

Stewart came back by-and-by with an armful of 
his master’s clothes. 

**I did it as quietly as I could,’’ he whispered, 
‘‘but Dorothy heard me and came to the door. 
I think the mistress is awake.”’ 

**I must go to her,” returned Dym, rising. 
**T was afraid of this. Wait with your master, 
Stewart.”’ 

Mrs. Chichester was sitting up in bed. She 
looked flushed and excited; her white hair had 
escaped from her cap, and lay in silvery length on 
her shoulder. Dorothy was smoothing it. 

‘*Stewart has wakened my mistress,’’ said Dor- 
othy, quickly. Dym tried to silence her with a 
look. : 

‘*What can Stewart be doing up here at this 
time of night, my dear? He was in Guy’s room; 
I heard him. Dorothy would have it I was 
dreaming, till she went herself to look.”” Dym 
stole an agitated glance at Dorothy, but the wait- 
ing-woman’s iron face was immovable as usual. 

**T thought maybe he was walking in his sleep, 
only he had got some clothes over his arm. You 
haven’t been to bed yourself, Miss Elliott, though 
it is nigh on an hour since you left us. Folks 
seem restless to-night,’’ finished Dorothy, who 
had been disturbed from her own sleep, and was 
slightly impracticable. 

‘‘Is anything the matter? Why have you not 
been to bed, my dear?’’ asked Mrs. Chichester, 
anxiously. Dym was nearly at her wit’send. If 
Dr. Grey, or even Humphrey, were here, to tell 
her what to do; she had heard that these sudden 
surprises were dangerous; and yet Stewart, and 
the clothes, and her own wakefulness—how was 
she to account for all that? 

In desperation, she went dangerously near the 
truth: Kelpie was restless; a poor man had taken 
refuge in their porch from the storm, and the dog 
had heard him; he was wet through and sadly in 
want of food, and she had wakened Stewart. 

‘*A fine thing for Stewart to take his master’s 
clothes,’’ put in Dorothy, with a toss of her head; 
‘*poor man! most likely a tramp, or something 
worse. You oughtn’t to have opened the door, 
Miss Elliott; it is not safe; he may be one of the 
gang. And the master’s clothes, too.”’ 

‘* Dollie, what ever makes you so cross to- 
night? you are making Mrs. Chichester quité ner- 
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vous with your fancies. He is only a poor 
homeless wanderer, and quite harmless,’’ finished 
Dym, with a sudden choke. 

‘‘He will come back, my girl.’’ Oh, Will, 
dear Will, those brave words had come true. 

‘*Maybe the mistress would be easier if I go 
down and have a look at him myself,’’ returned 
Dorothy. Dym’s agitation had not escaped her. 
Dorothy watched over her mistress’s interest with 
a grim mastiff-like fidelity. Dym, in spite of her 
position at Ingleside, had often hard work to 
combat Dorothy’s prejudices. 

Dym gave herself up for lost as soon as Dorothy 
left the room, and then a sudden inspiration came 
to her. 

‘*You don’t think me wrong, do you dear?’’ 
she said, as she sat gently stroking the wrinkled 
hand, and trying to control the trembling of her 
voice. ‘*Dorothy is very good, but she is hard 
sometimes; you would not have had me leave the 
poor man out in this dreadful storm.”’ 

‘‘You might have sent him on to the lodge,”’ 
replied Mrs. Chichester, doubtfully. 

‘You would not have said so if you had seen 
him. Mr. Chichester would have told me I was 
right; he never turned any one away.”’ 

A sort of spasm crossed the poor blind face; it 
was months since they had mentioned her son’s 
name in her hearing. 

**Oh, my boy! my boy! If I only knew where 
they had laid him!’’ she groaned; and then Dym 
knew that the hope had faded out of the mother’s 
heart, and that she believed her son was dead. 

If she should do harm instead of good! Dym 
was trembling so now that she could hardly speak. 

“*T want you to listen to me, dear. I have just 
heard such a strange st@éry; it made me think of 
him and Will too. You will try to listen to me.”’ 

‘*T will try; but why did you mention his 
name? Oh, Guy! Guy!’’ 

‘«This poor man, the one who is down stairs,”’ 
went on Dym, bravely, ‘‘left his home and all 
that was dear to him, because a great trouble had 
almost driven him mad, and he went away and 
wandered in foreign countries, and over great 
seas, just as your son has done.”’ 

** As Guy did; just as my boy did.”’ 
Chichester rocked herself to and fro. 

‘*He was so buffeted and tossed about that he 
hardly cared what became of him; he was ship- 
wrecked, he suffered hunger and thirst, he saw his 


And Mrs. 
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mates dying around him, and nothing kept his 
wretched life in him but the thought of his child.”’ 

**His child!’’ Mrs. Chichester’s attention was 
arrested ; she left off rocking herself to listen. 

‘*He had only this dear little child to love 
him, except his mother, and he hardly knew 
whether he should find her alive—you are not lis- 
tening to me, dear,’’ cried Dym, in a sort of 
agony, as her watchful ears caught the sound of 
approaching footsteps; they were advancing up 
the corridor, they came nearer and nearer; was 
Dorothy mad, that she was bringing him to the 
very door? 

‘‘Not yet! oh, not yet!’’ she called out half 
beside herself, and flinging her arms around the 
poor invalid; but the mother’s ears were not to be 
cheated. 

‘*You are hiding something from me. Hark! 
what is that?’’ she exclaimed, pushing Dym away 
with weak arms that suddenly became rigid. ‘‘I 
tell you those are my boy’s footsteps! It is Guy, 
he is not dead—my boy, my boy Guy!’’ But the 


shock was too great; the cry of joy died intoa 
hoarse shriek, and as Guy sprang to her side she 


fainted away. 

**Is she dead? Have I killed my mother?’’ 
Dym never forgot the white face of anguish with 
which Guy Chichester asked the question. Dym 
shook her head as she applied the necessary reme- 
dies. 

‘*Why did you not leave her to me? We were 
wrong all of us,’’ she whispered presently. ‘I 
think you had better go away now, Mr. Chiches- 
ter; it will be safer, much safer !’’ 

‘*Don’t send me away,’’ he implored; ‘look 
here, Miss Elliott, she knows me.’’ -And the 
tears positively stood in Guy Chichester’s eyes as 
the weak nerveless fingers closed around his hand. 
‘*You know me, mother, don’t you?’’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘‘ you know Guy has come back, never 
to leave you again?”’ 

Yes, she knows him now, as with her feeble 
strength she creeps closer to him and lays her 
poor blind face on his breast, ‘‘ her son that was 
dead and is alive again.’? ‘They need not fear 
for her: such happiness seldom kills. _Dym stands 
and watches them for a moment, and then steals 
softly from the room, beseeching Dorothy to fol- 
low her. 

‘*What was that you said, Guy? Tell it me 
again, my boy.”’ 





‘*IT promised I would never leave you. You 
have a great deal to forgive, mother darling.’’ 

‘*No, you must never leave me again, my 
dear,’’ passing her thin hand caressingly over the 


rough bearded face; ‘‘never again, my son. I | 


think if you had stayed away a little longer, only 
a very little longer, Guy, my heart would have 
broken.”’ 


Flossie had such 2 queer dream that night. 
She was fast asleep, oh, quite fast asleep, she 
was sure, when a great bright round star as big as 


a moon went dancing around her bed and flared | 


up in her eyes, and just as she called to auntie to 
take it away, some one cried out, quite loud, 


‘*Give me the light; I must see her, little Flor- | 


ence! re 


little Florence!’’ and a tall man stooped 
over her aad brushed her cheek with a long soft 
beard. 

Flossie was quite sure, too, that after this auntie 
cuddled her off to sleep; but auntie was of another 


opinion, for as the child opened her dreamy eyes, | 


Guy fell on his knees and called out her name 
with a sobbing spasm in his throat. 
When Flossie fell asleep again it was in her 
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beard that hid his mouth, and rough gray hair, 
and great sad eyes that seemed familiar to her, 
_ perhaps—though he was so ugly; and then Flossie 
| rubbed her eyes again. 
‘« My little Florence, my own darling, do you 
know me?”’ 
Florence nodded her head gravely, and pursed 
up her lips; evidently she was not prepossessed. 
‘Who amI? Speak, my pet.”’ 
‘*T suppose you are papa,’’ shrugging her 
| shoulders, and then speaking confidently,—‘‘ yes, 
I know you are papa, though you are not a bit like 
your picture; and I don’t believe’’—patting her 
| pillow rather crossly—‘‘ that I shall love you a 
| bit.”” 
‘Oh, Flo! Flo! how can you be so naughty ?”’ 
‘*Leave her to me, Miss Elliott,’? whispered 
Guy, but his brown face reddened a little; ‘‘so 


young a child is surely to be won. Answer me, 


sweet-eyes, why do you think you will not love 
me?”’ 

This puzzled Florence. 
| «If you are papa, you are not a good papa to stop 
| 


| awayso long. Auntie and I have been quite tired 


| of saying, ‘God bless dear papa, forever and 
| 


father’s arms: the golden head pillowed itself | ever, Amen!’ for, oh, such a long time!’’ 


quite unconsciously on the rough coat, the dimpled 
arm flung itself with a child’s carelessness across 
the broad heaving breast, and so through the long 
dark dawn, atid far into the stormy March morn- 
ing, Guy Chichester kept watch and ward beside 
his child. 

Flossie was slow in waking the next morning. 
A pleasant puzzle of thoughts came into her head ; 
a cock was crowing somewhere; there was a great 
patter of rain-drops against the window; Flossie 
opened her eyes and began tocountthem. ‘One 
—two—three—four; what a many! I shall never 
do it; they are all having a game of play, and 
running after each other. Oh, dear! oh dear!’’ 
yawned Flossie. 

‘*That’s right; open those pretty eyes, my 
darling. Gray eyes! just like hers.”’ 

Flossie was wide awake now, so why did she 
rub her eyes again and again? She was not dream- 
ing, not a bit of it. There was the cock crowing, 
and there were the rain-drops, and, close 


last night. 
Flossie was not a bit frightened, so she lay and 
looked at him—such an ugly man, with a great 


eside | 
her, there was the same tall man she dreamt about | 


Have you really prayed for me, my precious 
pet? Has Florence wanted her father ?”’ 

‘* Not much—at least auntie did. She used to 
cry nearly every day she talked about you. Do 
you love auntie, papa ?”’ 

** Very much,’’ returned Guy, gravely; but it 
must be owned that he hardly understood the 
| question in the sudden thrill of ecstacy at hearing 
| himself addressed for the first time by that title: it 

cost him an effort not to snatch the little creature 
| to his breast and devour her with kisses, only he 
| dreaded to alarm her. 

Florence smiled, well pleased at his answer. 
She sidled up a little closer, stealing a small warm 
hand into Guy’s shaking one. 

‘‘T think I shall like you, after all. Auntie 
does; and I love auntie best of all in the world.”’ 

‘*Oh, no; not best, Florence; you must surely 
keep the best for poor papa.’’ 

‘Are you poor papa? Aren’t you happy? Do 
you want auntie and me to love you so very much, 
then?” 

‘‘T want you to love me, my little daughter— 
my heart’s treasure—my only one.’’ And forget- 
ful of his resolution, Guy held the fair little face 
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between his hands and covered it with kisses; and 
then, as the child drew back startled at his 
vehemence, he took his seat quietly beside her, and, 
in an agitated voice, told her, in the language best 
suited to her childish capacity, that he had been a 
long way—thousands and thousands of miles ; 
that he had once been nearly drowned in the 
great dreadful sea; that he had been cold, and 
hungry, and thirsty; that he had loved her, and 
thought of his little daughter day and night, and 
had prayed to God to send him safe home to her. 
‘© And now I have come you must try to love me, 
Honor’s dear baby, whom she left as her dying 
legacy ; you will love me for poor mamma’s sake, 
won’t you, Florence ?”’ 

‘‘She is—isn’t poor mamma,’’ returned the 
child indignantly ; ‘‘ mamma is a beautiful angel ; 
auntie told me so. Were you very cold and 
hungry, papa? Are you warm now? Never mind, 
auntie and I will take such care of you.”’ 

‘¢ And you will love me, my pet?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes; I don’t mind your being ugly now, 
though your beard does hurt so. Put your head 
down on the pillow; I can reach you so; there, 
that is comfortable. One kiss for mamma— 
auntie told me to do it; and one for auntie; and 
three from little Florence. And why do you cry, 
papa? I shall be a great girl soon, and then I 
shall be quite as good as mamma, you know.”’ 


Dym left the father and child together, and, 
muffling herself up in her water-proof, and only 
taking the precaution to draw the hood over her 
bright hair, ran down the terrace and across the 
garden, and out of the little side-gate leading to 
the home-farm. 

The first burst of mother’s rapture, the child’s 
first recognition was over, and Dym’s next thought 
was for Humphrey; Humphrey must know, and 
no one but she must tell him. 

Running down the wet field-paths, battling 
bravely with the wind and rain, and now and 
then stopping to take breath, Dym sped light of 
foot and light of heart till, turning the corner of 
the farm-buildings, she almost fell into the arms 
of Humphrey himself. 

‘*What’s todo now?—why, what in the name 
of wonder brings you down to the farm, Dym?”’ 
And Humphrey eyed the little hooded and cloaked 
figure with growing perplexity and uneasiness. 
‘* Madam isn’t worse, is she?’’ 
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‘*She is better,’’ returned Dym, breathlessly, 


tossing back her hood, and displaying a very rosy 
and happy face; ‘‘she is sleeping as sweetly as a 
child, and as she has not slept for months; and 
Dorothy is sitting beside her, crying her eyes 
out.”’ 

‘Dorothy crying! You are in a crazy mood 
this morning, Dym. What ever brings you down 
to the Five-acre on such a morning ?”’ 

‘There is nothing the matter with the morn- 
ing; I never thought rain so beautiful before. I 
| declare, I hardly felt it; and I wanted so to speak 
| to you, Humphrey.’’ 

**I won’t hear a word you have to say here,”’ 
returned Humphrey, decisively; ‘‘if you are clean 
daft, Dym, I must take care of you. Come under 
the eaves of the great barn; none of the men are 
about ; and now tell me this wonderful piece of 
news.’’ 

‘* How do you know I have any to tell ?’’ re- 
turned Dym, with an attempt at her old pertness; 
‘*it is not the first time I have come over to the 
farm to talk to you.”’ 

‘But it is the first time you have brought that 
sort of face with you,’’ returned Humphrey, 
shrewdly; and indeed Dym’s dark eyes were bright 
with heart-sunshine. ‘*Shall I guess, Dym, or 
will you have the telling yourself ?”’ 

** You couldn’t guess, Humphrey, if you were 
to try ever so. Stoop your head ; I want to whis- 
per; it is too good to say out loud. Who do you 
think is at Ingleside, Humphrey? Oh, Hum- 
phrey, who do you think came home last night?’’ 

Dym’s whisper broke into a falter, but Hum- 
phrey, generally so slow of comprehension, heard 
it perfectly. He started, and then his eyes flashed. 

**Not the squire! Oh, Dym, you can never 
mean that!’’ And a strange shiver of repressed 
feeling ran through Humphrey Nethecote’s frame. 

‘*His very own self, but, oh, such a wreck, 
Humphrey, gray-haired and thin, and years older. 
Will you rebuke me for my faith now, because I 
told his mother and child that he would surely 
come home again ?”’ 

‘*No, no; you were right, and I was wrong, 
and thank God for it! ‘The squire has come 
home, you say; nay, I ama trifle dizzy, Dym; tell 
it me over again. Why, we thought he was dead 
—madam and all of us.” 

** Kelpie and 1 knew better; it was Kelpie who 
knew him first, and insisted on my unbarring the 
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door. Come, Humphrey, you must not look pale 
over it; you are more startled because you lost all 
hope, you see.”’ 

** Ay, ay, when I see him I shall understand it 
better. Come away, Dym; why are we waiting? 
The squire will expect a welcome, of course.”’ 

Dym nodded assent, but she looked up anxiously 
into Humphrey’s face as they threaded the wet 
field-paths again. Humphrey’s face was quite 
blanched with his great surprise, and now and 
then he bit his lip nervously. 

‘©The squire’s come home, and I thought he 
was lying fathoms deep,’’ she heard him mutter 
to himself; and then, as though the real truth 
were suddenly dawning on him, he quickened his 
steps into a hasty stride. 

‘Gently, gently, Humphrey !’’ but for once he 
did not hear her. Dym’s own footsteps became a 
run, and even then she only retained her place at 
his side with difficulty ; she followed him panting 
as Humphrey pushed open the conservatory door 
and advanced to the library; but there the old 
instinct made them both pause, and Dym timidly 
knocked. 

‘*Who is there?—come in. What, Humphrey!’’ 
Guy put down his child from his knee and rose 
hastily, and the two men grasped hands in silence. 

‘*Eh, squire! but we have been heart-sick for 
the loss of you, and the good God has given you 
back to us.’””’ And Humphrey turned aside for a 
moment, and his face worked with emotion. 

**T haven’t deserved it, Humphrey,’’ returned 
Guy, in a broken voice, ‘‘any more than I deserve 
this welcome. I never thought that anything 
could be so sweet to me again. Look here, dear 
old friend, my more than brother !’’ and, throw- 
ing his arm over Humphrey’s broad shoulder, he 
drew him to where the child sat watching them 
with solemn gray eyes of puzzled wonder. 

‘*She is growing like Honor’s self. I always 
said she would, squire; she will be the light of 
your eyes and the sunshine of your home, before 
many years are over.’’ 

‘*She has Honor’s eyes and broad thoughtful 
brow; but she will never have her mother’s beauty, 
and her hair is several shades lighter,’’ added 
Guy, regretfully. 

‘* Mamma is very pretty, but I think auntie is 
prettier,’’ interrupted Florence. ‘‘Why do you 
look sad, papa? you are not bungry or cold now, 
you know.”’ 





frightened cawing. 


‘«No, not now, my darling,’’ he replied, fondly, 
snatching her again to his breast; at least I can 
bear to endure my life now this one blessing is 
spared to me. I never thought to say that, Hum- 
phrey, till I knew how dreadful the shadow of the 
valley of death could be.’’ 

‘* Ay, we must all bide till our time comes,’’ 
returned Humphrey, laconically ; but as Florence 
nestled caressingly on her father’s shoulder, the 
child’s golden hair mingled with the squire’s gray 
beard, Dym saw him hastily turn away and brush 
his hand across his eyes. 


CHAPTER XXXII. AT BAY. 

THE news of the squire’s return spread like 
wildfire through the little valley of Birstwith, and 
before many hours were over, Ingleside was be- 
sieged by friends and acquaintances of all degrees. 

The vicar and his wife were the first arrivals. 
Mr. Fortescue, as he entered the room and heard 
Guy’s cheery, ‘‘ Well, Lat, how has it fared with 
you, old fellow?” was so overpowered with emotion 
that he could only wring his cousin’s hand without: 
saying a word; while Katherine, silent and sub- 
dued for once in her life, kissed him affectionately, 
and said, ‘*God bless you, Guy!’’ and then 
indulged in a thorough womanly bit of crying. 

‘*Who would have believed Kate had so much 
feeling in her?’ Mr. Chichester observed after- 
wards, but his own eyes glistened as he said it. 
Through that day’s ordeal the squire bore himself 
bravely, but Dym noticed his face grew paler and 
graver, and his lips were often compressed as 
though in pain, as he listened to his friends’ 
kindly congratulations and warm expressions of 


| joy. 


Towards evening the terrace before the house 
was literally crowded with hosts of the farm 
laborers, anxious to catch a glimpse of the 
** Maister, God bless him !’’—gray-haired patri- 
archs of the valley, who had known him as a boy, 
some of the old almshouse men, with a sprinkling 
of women and boys, and at the very edge of the 
group Grace Dunster in her gray duffle cloak, 
peering anxiously over Deb’s shoulder. Guy 
singled her out at once with a greeting that made 
the little dressmaker crimson with pleasure; in 
spite of his fatigue and depression, he had a word 
and a hand-shake for every one of them; as he 
left them, a ringing cheer startled the rooks into 
‘*Three times three—that’s 
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right, my men; now you must drink the squire’s | 


health, ove and all of you; you all know where 
the squire keeps his home-brewed.’’ And by this 
judicious hint Humphrey Nethecote rapidly cleared 
the terrace and grounds for the night. Dym could 
hear the cheers dying off slowly in the distance. 
Before long the valley was ablaze with a red lurid 
light, a huge bonfire was burning on the common. 
Humphrey called the squire to look at it. 

‘Poor lads! it is their way of killing the fatted 
calf. I suppose we must give them a dinner or a 
supper; you must manage it, Humphrey.’’ And 
then he sat down by his mother with a sigh, and 
drew Florence to his knee, and for the rest of the 
evening he scarcely spoke, except in answer to 
their questions. 

‘*Ah, but the squire’s rarely changed,’’ was 
Humphrey’s parting observation that night; ‘‘he’ll 
never be the man he was again.’’ And before 
many days were over Dym coincided in Hum- 
phrey’s opinion. 

It was true that when the first excitement of 
coming home had a little subsided Guy became 
strangely taciturn and silent ; he was very reticent 
on the subject of his wanderings, and evaded as 
far as possible all inquiries as to his escape from 
the burning vessel. 

‘*Why should I speak of what causes me such 





acute suffering only in the retrospect ?—you would | 


not sleep to-night, mother, neither should I, if I 
were to recapitulate all the horrors of that ghastly 
scene.’’ And Guy’s shudder was sufficiently ex- 
pressive. 

‘* Let the dead past bury its dead,’’ he said, on 
another occasion, when Mr. Fortescue was ques- 
tioning him ; ‘‘ don’t let us rake up bygones, Lat: 
it was all a miserable failure from beginning to 
end—India or Australia, what did it matter? I 
took my trouble with me. I never got rid of it 
for a minute—and now.”’ 

“* Well, Guy?” 

‘‘T have brought it back: that is all.’? And 
the dark moody look came across Guy Chichester’s 
face as he put down his child from his knee and 
resumed his old restless walk across the room. 
But, except when they questioned him about these 
dreary three years, he was ordinarily very gentle 
and quiet. It was beautiful to watch him with his 
mother and child. He would rouse himself from 
his melancholy brooding to sit by his mother’s 
side and talk to her by the hour together, but it 
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was evident that his one thought was Florence. 
He was ill at ease if the child were out of his 
sight even for an hour; from morning to night he 
was devising little plans for her amusement. Flo- 
rence’s ‘‘new papa,’’ as she called him, became 
her favorite playfellow. Guy’s old spark of humor 
woke up when he told stories to his child. Often 
Humphrey would meet them on the farm, walking 
hand in hand, Guy’s shoulders a little stooping, 
his head bent, Florence dancing beside him with 
her fair hair streaming in the wind. 

Guy bought a little cream-colored pony and 
trained it himself; he taught Florence to ride, to 
her great delight. The Biack Prophet was exer- 
cised regularly now. Dym, as she watched them 
from the terrace, was strangely reminded of the old 
days at Lansdowne House, when Edith and Cousin 
Guy used to ride out together. 

Edith was growing up now, and was wintering 
at Mentone with her mother, who had become a 
confirmed invalid ; but Beatrix Delaire had written 
that she might be expected at Ingleside in the 
course of a week or two. 

Guy showed her letter to Dym. 

‘*T hope you have forgotten your old antagon- 
ism,’’ he said, with one of his old shrewd looks. 
‘* Poor Trichy! she has had her share of trouble 
with the rest of us.”’ 

**T think Mrs. Delaire has greatly improved 
since her residence abroad,’’ returned Dym, mag- 
nanimously; ‘‘she is lovelier than ever, and has 
grown strangely gentle, even to me,’’ laughing a 
little nervously. 

‘“*T am glad to hear it; I shall think Setter of 
her,’’ was Guy’s answer, and the subject dropped ; 
but all that day and the next Dym took herself to 
task because the old uneasy feeling had returned 
at the thought that Mrs. Delaire was coming to 
Ingleside. 

‘*It is so nice and quiet now, and when she 
comes she will monopolize him, and he will not 
find time to say a word to me,’’ whispered jealousy. 

‘*He will always find time to remember his 
friends,’’ added Dym’s better monitor. 

Dym was always taking herself to task now. 
Something unaccountable and wholly mysterious 
was troubling her sweet nature sorely. She was 
strangely happy and yet ill at ease, and never so 
ill at ease as in Guy Chichester’s presence. 

Dym told herself sometimes that she was grow- 
ing jealous even of Florence. What if the father 
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and child should become all in all to each other, 
and she were robbed of her darling? Dym cried 
shame on herself for this unworthy feeling; but 
she need not have feared—Florence was true to her 
old favorite, and often refused to accompany her 
father for a walk or drive unless auntie were of 
the party. 

‘¢ You see Florence has not learned to do without 





_ me yet,’’ Dym would say, a little sadly and apolo- 


getically, when Mr. Chichester insisted on her 
accompanying them: ‘‘ she will’be wiser soon.’’ 

«When Florence learns to forget her old friends, 
she will be no daughter of mine,’’ returned Guy, 
with one of his winning smiles. ‘‘ Why will you 
consider yourself de trop, Miss Elliott? Do you 
think that no one besides Florence is pleased to 
have you?”’ 

It was evident Guy Chichester had not forgotten 
his old favorite. There was a grave, almost a 
brotherly tenderness in his manner to her, that 
ought to have won her from her reserve now and 
then. He would hear himself towards her as 
though he felt himself her debtor. It was true the 
girl had endeared herself to him in no small degree 
by the filial care and love she had lavished on his 
mother. 

‘* But for you, she would not be alive to welcome 
me now, and the sin of having broken my mother’s 
heart would have lain heavily at my door. You 
have saved me from this last bitterness, Miss El- 
liott; you have loved and guarded my motherless 
child for me; and yet you say I owe you no debt 
of gratitude.”’ 

“Tt was canceled long ago, Mr. Chichester. I 
implore—I beg you not to say such things. Who 
was it who first befriended the lonely girl, and 
made her welcome in your own home? You have 
been my benefactor and friend ever since I first 
saw you,’’ continued Dym, in a voice of emotion, 
and then breaking down altogether. 

‘*Have it your own way,”’ he responded, with 
a sad smile, holding out his hand ; ‘‘ you may close 
my lips, but you cannot prevent my feeling grateful 
to you with all my heart. Put me to the proof, 
Miss Elliott ; see if there be anything that I would 
not do for your happiness if it were in my power.”’ 
And there was a look in Guy Chichester’s dark 
eyes as he said this that set the seal to his words. 

Such speeches as these filled Dym’s heart with 
a tumultuous happiness that was akin to pain. She 
would think over them with a_ beating heart, 
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as she sat working silently by Mrs. Chichester’s 
side. 

She had grown very silent of late, they told her. 
Dym used to smile at the accusation, but all the 
time she knew it was true. When Mr. Chichester 
was in the room she felt strangely tongue-tied—a 
new sort of shyness oppressed her ; she had an odd 
trick of flushing up when he looked at or spoke to 
her. Dym could not understand what ailed her ; 
she had lost all her old fearless ways, and vet she 
only told herself that it was because this long 
absence had made her friend strange to her. 

‘*T have something against you, Miss Elliott,’’ 
Guy said’to her one day, when they were alone 
together in the drawing-room: it was the evening 
when Mrs. Delaire was expected, and the carriage 
had been sent down to the station. Dym, who 
had made her toilette early, was kneeling on the 
rug in the firelight, caressing Kelpie, when Mr. 
Chichester came in. 

Dym rose with a sudden blush, and seated her- 
self in silence. 

** Against me, Mr. Chichester !’’ 

“* Ay,”’ he returned, with a penetrating glance, 
as he took his old attitude against the mantelpiece. 
‘*T have long wished to ask you something. I 
want to know what has become of my little friend ?”’ 

**T don’t understand you!’’ stammered Dym; 
but she grew rosy notwithstanding. 

‘*T saw her last on the threshold of the door one 
wild March morning, when Kelpie scented his 
master. She was sufficiently benevolent to throw 
the door wide open for him to enter, but’’—with 
a singular emphasis—‘‘I have never seen her 
since.”’ 

Dym colored high; she was beginning to grasp 
his meaning. 

‘¢What has become of her, Miss Elliott, I should 
like to know? She had her faults, but want of 
affection and of candor was not among them. Do 
you know I miss my little friend every day ?”’ 

‘*She is here!’’ in a voice barely above a whis- 
per. 

Mr. Chichester smiled. 

“‘Tdon’t thinkso. Miss Elliott, have you grown 
to be afraid of me?’’ 

‘*Not very.’’ Dym was crimson now. 

‘© A little, then !’’ 

**T don’t know; anyhow, I cannot help it, Mr. 
Chichester.”’ 

He shook his head indulgently. 
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‘*Out of sight is out of mind. Fie! Miss Elliott, 
I would not have believed it of you.’’ 

‘*Oh, no; it isnot that,’’ she exclaimed, eagerly, 
roused at last into defending herself, but stammer- 
ing still; ‘*I have not forgotten you, Mr. Chiches- 
ter—how could I? only it is all so strange, and 
you are altered, and * 

‘*1 am not altered to you’’—somewhat point- 
edly—‘‘and as for the outward man ” he 
sighed, and then went on in the same gentle tone: 
‘Child, I don’t like to see you shy and shrinking 
from me; somehow, it hurts me. Though my hair 
is gray, and my heart well-nigh broken, I have still 
some old affections for my friends ; and I ever held 
you as one of them.”’ 

‘¢Oh, Mr. Chichester!’’ But Dym had no time 
to say any more; for at that moment the carriage- 
wheels sounded in the entry, and Mr. Chichester 
hastened out to welcome his cousin. 

Dym was not present at their meeting; but she 
noticed that Beatrix looked pale and agitated when 
she came into the room a few minutes later, lean- 
ing on her cousin’s arm, She greeted Dym with 
so much kindness that Guy had reason to conclude 
the old antagonism was dead and buried ; and even 
Dym, who always in her secret heart accused 
Beatrix of artifice in her simplest words and 
actions, was not proof against the gentleness that 
disarmed her. 

No one could believe Beatrix was acting a part 
who saw her that evening. Generally cold and 
undemonstrative, she was affectionate in her de- 
meanor to her aunt, lavish of caresses to little 
Florence, while her joy at seeing her cousin again 
was evidently geep and earnest. 

If Beatrix had set herself to charm them all, she 
could not have succeeded better. Guy, who was 
generally silent and restless after Florence had 
gone to bed, now joined the fireside group, and 
seemed interested in the description of a trip to 
the Pyrenees that Beatrix was giving her aunt, and 
now and then he could not help owning to himself 
that Miss Elliott was right in declaring that his 
cousin was lovelier than ever. 

Beatrix’s face and form had always seemed to 
his fastidious taste well-nigh faultless, though it had 
been somewhat marred by a repellent haughtiness 
and a cold searching look in the eyes; this was 
exchanged now for a softened bearing, and the 
transparent complexion was now perfectly dazzling 
in contrast to her deép mourning-dréss. 





‘*I believe my poor Undine has found her soul, 
after all,’ wes Guy’s secret comment: ‘‘ perhaps, 
after all, she liked Frank more than we thought.’’ 
And with his old kindliness Guy Chichester set 
himself to make his cousin’s visit pleasant to her. 

It was the old mistaken kindness, but it failed 
to achieve its object. 

For some days, more than a week, indeed, every- 
thing went on smoothly at Ingleside. Beatrix’s 
white brow wore ,a peaceful unruffled look that 
had long been a stranger to it; she made herself 
quite at home in Mrs. Chichester’s boudoir and in 
the squire’s study, she helped her cousin with his 
accounts, rode out with him and Florence, and 
already village gossip reported that the beautiful 
widow would eventually take up her residence at 
Ingleside. ‘‘ Ay, she is a rare beauty, but she is 
not so real bonnie as t’ither were,’’ as one of the 
old women at the almshouses was heard to say ; 
‘*she hasn’t a glint of sunshine in her face ; there’s 
no one like ‘the good lady.’”’ 

Guy smiled scornfully when these reports reached 
him. 

‘*Slanderous fools!’’ he muttered. ‘* Do they 
think I-would replace Honor? Poor Trichy! I 
hope this will not reach her ears: it would annoy 
her dreadfully.”’ 

But it was not village gossip that brought the 
first cloud on Beatrix Delaire’s face: a trifle, a 
word, had revived the old soreness. One day 
Dym felt there was an imperceptible change in 
Beatrix’s manner, and taxed all her efforts to dis- 
cover the cause, but in vain. 

‘**T have not slighted her in any way,’’ thought 
Dym: ‘‘it must be my fancy.’’ But the next day 
it was there, and the next also. 

Could it be that Beatrix resented Dym’s position 
at Ingleside, that she was jealous of Florence’s de- 
votion, of her aunt’s warm love for her adopted 
daughter, that Guy’s friendship was displeasing to 
her? ‘*She never liked me to have much to do 
with him,’’ thought poor Dym. 

Dym was half right and half wrong in her sur- 
mise as to Mrs. Delaire’s changed manner. Beatrix 
had made up her mind to accept Dym as a neces- 
sary evil, and to tolerate her position at Ingleside 
with as good a grace as possible—come what might, 
she would not quarrel with her. Guy had his 
whims, and this was one of them, and she did not 
choose to incense him against her. 

Beatrix was determined to bé perfectly good- 
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humored and to patronize Miss Elliott. She per- 

sonally disliked her—Beatrix always disliked those 
she had injured—but her repugnance had to be 
conquered or hidden. 

“It is love me, love my dog,’’ she thought, 
smiling bitterly at her cousin’s autocratic ways. 
‘*It is a pity he is so foolishly Quixotic. I wonder 
if he will ever care for a woman after Honor ?”’ 
And Beatrix sighed as she thought of the strong 
tenacity of Guy Chichester’s-affection. For a 
time Beatrix found her réle perfectly easy, and 
then all at once her manner changed. 

And why? 

Because the widow’s shrewd cold eyes had read 
Dym’s innocent secret—the secret unguessed even 
by herself—and she had determined that at all 
hazards Dym must be removed from Ingleside. 

“If he finds it out, as he surely will, he will 
only pity her, and—well, no one never knows to 
what length men like Guy can go; he must never 
know it, never. If I ventured to warn her in a 
friendly way—’’ and Beatrix rose from her low 
seat, and began pacing the room with troubled 
steps. 

**T think I shall venture it. She will fly into a 
passion in her old way, and call me her enemy. 
Are we enemies, I wonder? What made me 
dislike this girl from the first? If I were super- 
stitious, I should say she crossed my path in an 
evil day. Honor Nethecote was not specially 
dear to me, but one was obliged to respect her in 
spite of one’s hatred ; but Miss Elliott ”” Here 
Beatrix’s uneasy cogitations were interrupted by 
the entrance of Miss Elliott herself. 

Dym came into the room smiling. ‘‘ Mr. Chi- 
chester wants to know if you will ride with him. 
Floren@e and he are going over to Ripley; it is 
such a beautiful day, and—are you not well, Mrs. 
Delaire?’” Dym had certainly some reason in 
asking the question. Beatrix looked pale and 
worn ; at such times her face would look almost old. 

‘*Yes—no—I am not very well this morning. 
Tell my cousin, please, Miss Elliott, that I will 
not ride; give him my love; say I have a fit of 
the vapors—anything you like.”’ 

“*If you are dull, shall I come and sit with 
you?’’ asked Dym, timidly. Somehow the young 
figure in deep mourning dlways evoked her sym- 
pathy; instinctively she felt that Beatrix Delaire 


was unhappy, and the generous girl longed to 
comfort her. 








‘Yes, if you like,’’ answered Beatrix, indiffer- 
ently, but under her cold demeanor her heart was 
throbbing loudly. Was this her opportunity ? 
Should she speak to her now? She must dissemble 
and pretend kindness, she thought to herself. In 
spite of her habitual insincerity, Beatrix felt this 
thing was not easy to be done. 

Dym found her sitting by the fire in deep 
thought, with her head resting on her hand. As 
Dym took the seat beside her, she suddenl?® 
shivered and moved slightly. 

‘*T am sorry to see you so ill, Mrs. Delaire.’’ 

Beatrix smiled bitterly. ‘‘I am never ill; have 
you ever heard me complain, Miss Elliott ?”’ 

**You are unhappy, then?’’ in Dym’s softest 
tones. 

‘*Well, perhaps you are right; something has 
occurred to trouble me, that is all.’’ 

‘*T am sorry—’’ began Dym; but Beatrix in- 
terrupted her almost fiercely. 

**T suppose you would be surprised if I told 
you that you yourself were the cause of my trouble, 
Miss Elliott.’’ 

‘Who? I—I hope—that is, I trust I have done 
nothing to offend you?’’ stammered Dym. 

There was a strange earnestness and abruptness 
in Beatrix’s manner that startled her, but the next 
moment it had wholly changed. 

** Offended me, my dear Miss Elliott? No, 
you have only made me think,’’ in a soft melan- 
choly voice. ‘*I cannot help being very sorry 
for you, that is all.’’ 

‘*Sorry for me!’’ Dym’s cheeks were flaming 
now. 

**Yes; you are so singularly placed, and my 
aunt is so injudicious—so helpless, I mean. If I 
were not afraid of making you angry, I think I 
should try and warn you of something ; but I dare 
not provoke the hasty temper I remember so well, 
Miss Elliott.’’ 

Dym lifted her hot face bravely. 

‘*T hope I have learned to control it now. You 
frighten me, Mrs. Delaire. What have I done to 
pain you ?”’ 

‘*Nothing,”’ replied Beatrix, laying her hand 
lightly on hers for a moment. Somehow Dym 
quite shuddered away from the cool polished 
touch. ‘*Why will you persist in thinking that 
you: have offended me, if I am only speaking as 
your friend ?”’ 





‘*My friend!’’ Dym could not suppress that 
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exclamation. 
as she heard it. 

‘* You distrust me still,’’ she said, drawing her- 
self up proudly; ‘‘ you have never forgotten the old 
grudge when we were girls together, Miss Elliott. 
If you will not believe I mean it for your good, at 
least you know me to be interested in my cousin’s 
welfare ?”’ 

‘*Why do you bring in Mr. Chichester’s name ?”’ 
Mked Dym, in a bewildered voice. 

‘Because what I have to say concerns him 
closely, Miss Elliott. You will hate.me outright, 
I know, but I must speak. I must warn you that 
your continued residence under my cousin’s roof 
is perilous to your peace of mind. Don’t mis- 
understand me,’’ she continued, eagerly; ‘‘no 
one has told me—I have found it out myself. 
Probably you are not conscious of it yourself; but 
it is as true as the heavens above us, that you are 
not indifferent to ”* She stopped. ‘* Miss 
Elliott, do you dare affirm that you do not love 
my cousin Guy ?”’ 

At this unexpected and cruel thrust Dym grew 
as white as death, and her head dropped on her 


A flush crossed Mrs. Delaire’s face 


bosom ; for a moment she shrank back as though 
she had received a visible blow. 

Beatrix took her unresisting hand gently. 

‘* You need not answer—I can see it for myself. 


I have always been afraid of this—always. Others 
have been to blame, not you; you ought not to 
have been placed in such a position.”’ 

The poor white face before her, stricken with 
sudden shame and dismay, moved even her to 
pity. 

‘*You must not take it like this, Miss Elliott. 
Who could be long with Guy without loving 
him ?”’ and Beatrix sighed. ‘These sort of feel- 
ings come gradually ; you were not aware of them 
yourself.”’ 

‘<1 did not know. Oh, this is too dreadful !’’ 
‘ suddenly exclaimed Dym. Her innocent appeal- 
ing eyes smote Beatrix’s cold selfishness with 
tardy remorse; the absolute purity of her look 
almost inspired her with awe. 

‘If this were true, and I knewit,’’ went on 
Dym, with a trembling lip, ‘‘ you would do well 
to scorn me: I should not be worthy the name of 
woman. But I never—never—thought it was 
that.’’ And a sudden overpowering blush finished 
her sentence. 

‘*T can well believe it,’’ began Beatrix, sooth- 








ingly; but Dym put out a shaking hand and 
stopped her. 

‘* Please don’t speak to me; you mean it kindly, 
but I cannot bear it. I was going to say perhaps 
I ought to have known it; but he was so far above 
me I thought there was no danger; and I had no 
mother, not even Will, to warn me.”’ 

She covered her face and wept passionately ; 
steadfast in her young truth, it never came into 
her mind to defend herself, to disarm suspicion by 
a pretence of well-merited anger. ‘‘Dare you 
affirm that you do not love my cousin?’’ Beatrix 
had said to her; and the words had brought their 
own conviction. 

Yes, she loved him; she knew it now, inno- 
cently as a child, purely as a girl, blindly as a 
woman. Out of that singular friendship had come 
the anguish of a hopeless first love; she had dared 
to love her benefactor. Dym was cowering away 
from the thought like a frightened dove. Only 
one idea was in her mind: Mrs. Delaire was right, 
and she must leave Ingleside. 

No one need have envied Beatrix’s feelings as 
she sat silently beside the weeping girl. Her 
victory humiliated and punished her; in ali her 
life she had never acted so base a part. Miss 
Elliott had never injured her, yet she was going 
near to break her heart; she was disturbing the 
domestic circle she hal come to visit; through 
her means, her aunt, helpless in her blind- 
ness, would lose her adopted daughter, Florence 
her loving nurse and friend. Beatrix did not 
wrong the nobility of Dym’s nature; she knew 
she would leave Ingleside; but some word she did 
say as to her own want of generosity. 

‘¢ Perhaps I ought not to have said this. 
it make us enemies again, Miss Elliott?’ 

‘*You meant it for the best. I suppose one 
ought not to be allowed to walk beside a precipice 
unwarned; but I think I could have borne it better 
from any one else.”’ 

‘* You have always distrusted me,’’ returned 
Beatrix, icily; ‘‘ but at least you know I have my 
cousin’s interests at heart.’’ 

‘*T shall not wrong them,’’ was the sad answer. 
‘You need not fear that I shall stay here, Mrs. 
Delaire ; nothing could keep me here now—noth- 
ing—nothing!’’ clasping her hands in despair in 
spite of herself. 

Mrs. Delaire could not help admiring the girl’s 
courage ‘and resolution. 


Will 
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She watched her for a moment, almost enviously; 
the slight girlish figure, the drooping head, the 
little dark face that had suddenly grown so wan 
and wistful. 

‘*T suppose I may go now?’’ Dym said, turning 
to the door. 

She did not wait for any answer; she almost 
staggered when a rush of April sunshine met her 


outside, the sweet spring sunshine that pervaded | 


everything. Down stairs in the hall, doors were 
opening and shutting; Florence’s baby laughter 


sounded from the terrace, Guy’s grave voice 
answering, ‘Run in, my darling; these Northern 
winds are treacherous,’’ she heard him say. 

Dym leaned against the wall, faint and dizzy. 
Was she never to hear that voice again? was he to 


| miss his little friend every day—always? was she 


to go away from them all? 

“*Oh, Will! Will! if I could only die!’’ groaned 
the unhappy girl, hiding her face in her hands, 
_and a horror and darkness of despair fell upon 
| her. 


WORD HISTORY. 


By HENRY 


THE study of ethnology, or a treatise on nations, | 


has long engaged the speculative student’s mind. 
Fossil remains, implements of war, vases bearing 
inscriptions of antiquity, utensils of wood and bone 
have been dug from the earth, thereby unraveling 
many hidden facts of nations almost or entirely 
extinct. The fossil remains which have been found 
on our Atlantic coast mark the far wanderings of 
some Pheenician tribe. 


who satisfied their progressive ambition by making 
Great Britain thetr ‘‘ Herculean’’ pillars, was 
brought about by the discovery of these choice con- 
ceated relics. Could we but plow up with the sod the 
language used by such ancient tribes, what a store- 
house of philological truths of their rise and fall 
would we have ; how much more substantial would 


be our knowledge of their history, than by the few | 
fossil remains containing within their rough exte- | 


rior some hidden treasure of their weapons, their 
domestic wares, or some little coin? In no better 
way can a language hand down to posterity the 
story of its rise and fall than the words in which 
their rough wants were expressed. The vehicle 
which will carry to us the primitive meaning of 
words, whether used to express rough wants, or 


refined desires, is etymology, by which certain | 


words have revealed centuries of concealed history. 

The best and most auther.ticated history is 
derived from etymological investigation. 
necessary is it then for every student to habituate 
himself to the close study of words with which he 
daily comes in contact. It is essential to a thor- 


The little that scientific | 
men know of the great advancement of the Celts, 


How | 
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ough knowledge of all indo-European languages, 
but especially to our own language, that words 
_ should be studied etymologically, asa great writer 
says: ‘‘In a language like ours, where so many 
| words are derived from other languages, there are 
few modes of instruction more useful or more 
| amusing than that of accustoming young people to 
| seek for etymology, or primary meaning of the 
| words they use. There are cases in which more 
knowledge of more value may be conveyed by the 
history of a word than by the history of a cam- 
paign.’’ Our words ‘ Frank,’’ ‘slave,’ and 
many others, could be mentioned to illustrate the 
last truth. In fossil remains, extinct vertebrated 
animals have been found unknown to zoologists. 
The graceful fern has been embalmed in its rough 
stony bed, adding new and rich stores to the bota- 
nist ; so in most every word used in daily life there 
lies beneath its rough exterior some hidden treasure 
of past ages, some beautiful and imaginative 
thought sufficient to excite a desire for etymologi- 
cal research in the most thoughtless and careless 
' student. How often do we use ‘‘dilapidated,”’ 
and how ignorant are we of its rise. Little have 
we cared to trace out its etymology, and thereby 
acquaint ourselves with its whole history. We 
never can tell until studied that the word was 
| made up of the inseparable Latin preposition @, 
and the noun /efis, a stone. How perfectly natu- 
ral was it for the maker of this word to apply it 
| to some broken-down wall, where one stone fell 
upon another! What a beautiful sounding word 
is sincere; how carefully it is used! We are will- 
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ing to attach great worth to it. 
ignorant of its great beauty until we find it is com- 
posed of ste, without, and cera, wax, as if applied 
originally to pure honey, free from any wax which 
would lessen its true value and transparency. So 
thousands of words could be named which carry 
out in their etymology the full and natural inten- 
tion of the first user. What a storehouse of historic 
knowledge has been handed down in poetry from 
the archzological periods of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans to the present time by Homer, Virgil, Shak- 
speare and Milton. The ‘‘Iliad”’ and the ‘‘Zneid”’ 
are great, yet not so great in power and beauty as 
the Greek and Latin languages. ‘* Julius Czesar’’ 
and ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ are valuable possessions of 
inheritance, but the English language is a more 
valuable heritage yet. The great historians Hero- 
dotus, Livy, and Hume, have conveyed through 
words the mental treasures of one period to the 
generations that follow. This precious cargo of 
historic truth has come to us safely across a rough 
and tempestuous sea, in which empires have suffered 
shipwreck, and thousands of unimportant words 
have sunk into oblivion. What rich and unlimited 
facilities have these great writers afforded to the 
student for etymological research! Thousands of 
words are in our vocabulary whose nicety of deri- 
vation is interesting and instructive. A great 
American writer has said that ‘‘ language is fossil 
poetry ;’’ in other words, we are not to study the 
entire ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ for the poetry, for many 
a single word contains in its etymology a poetic 
thought. In our study of this English epic poem 
we find that the words are strictly poetic in mean- 
ing, and not prose. They are purely of musical 
cadence, not harsh and prosy. Language is ‘‘ fos- 
sil history’’ as well. It is not necessary to a thor- 
ough understanding of this fact that the student 
must study the entire language of Hume’s history. 
Nay, a few words will suffice to explain pages of 
drawn out history. How admirably has language 
adapted itself to its special work ! 

Prose, the language of history, as often and as 
effectually embodies historic facts of nations, as 
poetic words, the language of the poet, embody 
the imagination or pathos of men. After making 
this discovery we are enabled to draw nice dis- 
tinctions between prose and poetic words, which 
classes of words have heretofore conflicted with 
each other, consequently making our language 
inexpressive. 


Yet we remain | 


We are not willing to stop here in our etymo- 
| logical investigation, for we are just beginning to 
reap harvests of concealed truths, which will 
strengthen the feebler elements of our language. 
The discovery that our language is composed of 
the two elements, Anglo-Saxon and Norman- 
French, is due greatly to the study of words. 

The study of etymology would be very popular 
could the student conceive the great delight and 
satisfaction which must have accompanied the 
discovery that all words (with but few exceptions) 
appertaining to the lower occupations in life were 
of Saxon origin, while those of the nobility or the 
higher occupations were of Norman. From this 
discovery we are enabled to draw a line of distinc- 
tion between the habits and customs of the Nor- 
mans and those of the Saxons, which prove that 
the former tribe were the nobility, holding in 
servitude the latter. How appropriately do our 
words ‘mechanic and workman’’ illustrate this 
fact! The former is nicely derived from the Nor- 
man-French (mechanigue) through the Latin, while 
the latter is of Saxon derivation, proving that the 
Normans invented and constructed all machines, 
while the Saxons ranthem. One is almost persuaded 
to believe that Shakspeare was familiar with this dis- 
tinction, for in his ‘* Julius Ceesar’’ Flavius the 
Tribune, higher in station and superior in intel- 
lect to the citizens with whom he is conversing, 
uses the phrase, ‘‘ being mee¢hanical,’’ while the 
Citizen, a cobbler, says he is a ‘* workman.”’ 

‘* The frame, the sinews, the nerves, the heart’s 
blood, in brief, the body and soul of our language 
are Anglo-Saxon. The Norman-French furnishes 
only its limbs and outward flourishes.’’ 

Consequently, it is natural for our best writers 
to use a greater percentage of Saxon words. In 
every hundred words, counting repetitions, but 
not proper names, Shakspeare’s Henry IV. employs 
of Anglo-Saxon words ninety-six; Humes’s History 
of England, seventy-three ; Webster’s Eulogy on 
Massachusetts, eighty-four; Longfellow’s Miles 
Standish, entire, eighty-seven. 

From this investigation we are enabled to see 
that poets employ a larger per cent. of Anglo- 
Saxon words than prose writers. Some people are 
prone to fly to the Latin language or the Greek 
for help in the naming of a new thought or thing. 
| They will give to a small and delicate object some 

lengthy and unpronounceable word, in preference 
to a graceful and an appropriately derived Saxon 
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word. Such a class of people are attracted to the | how surprised we were on rubbing off the rust 
bigness, rather than to the true and applicable | which concealed its true face to find it was a valu- 


meaning of a word. | 
The study of etymology has been shamefully neg- 
lected in most schools where it has been adopted, | 
and has been grossly slighted in institutions where | 
one would most likely look for it. Why it is neg- | 
lected by some who have acquainted themselves | 
with it, and by others who have utterly disregarded | 
its importance, cannot be explained. Certainly | 
most every scholar of the English language has | 
felt again and again the necessity of its general | 
adoption in public as well as private, low-graded, 
as well as high-graded schools. Great scholars | 
have generally decided that the study of etymology | 
is indispensable to a thorough English education. 
Fortunately the study is not a monotonous one; 
rather to the contrary, it is amusing and attractive, 
and opens a wide field for: inexhaustible research 
and study. How often have we had in our pos- | 
session a piece known to us asa ‘‘token,’’ and 











| our special thoughts to them. 


able coin! So, in words which we use thousands 
of times, sometimes correctly, and sometimes not, 
because by necessity and habit we have attached 
Never have we 
cared to remove the mysterious garb which sur- 
rounds them.- We would prefer to live in igno- 
rance of their true value, their true application, 
than spend much of our time in asking the words 
which we use to give an account of themselves ; to 
say ‘‘whence they are and whither they tend.”’ 

May teachers, and those interested in education, 
who have neglected to teach or to introduce this 
study into schools, look intelligently into the mat- 
ter and judge for themselves of its importance! If 
the ancients had refused to hand down to posterity 
through history, their customs, habits, and man- 
ner of governing, we could, through the study of 
single words, form a pretty accurate idea of ancient 
history. 


AFTER A HUNDRED YEARS.—SOME SINGULAR COINCIDENCES. 


By JaAMEs HUNGERFORD. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I. A DIM MEMORY STIRRED. | 

SOME years ago my attention was called by an | 
acquaintance to a letter for me in the advertised | 
list—the street and number having been omitted 
in the address. Since that time I have been in 
the habit of examining that list as published in the 
Sun, a Baltimore daily paper, every Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

One day, in the early spring of the present year, 
1876, after looking over the H row in the Gentle- 
men’s List for my name, Walter T. Harley, and 
finding nothing, I turned to the Ladies’ List, to 
see if there were any letters for the females of my 
family. In glancing down the column, my eye 
was caught by the name of ‘‘ Miss Honora Brant- | 
ley Hall.’’ 

The last two words of this name struck me as 
being familiar—Brantley Hall. Why was this? 
Had I met them before? If so, where and when, 
and under what circumstances ? 

So far from being able to come to any conclu- | 





sion on this point, I could not even recall any dis- 
tinct memory of the words. And yet they con- 
tinued to haunt me. 

Had not the last two words of the name seemed 
familiar to me, my attention would still most 
probably have been attracted by the singularity of 
the middle word of the three being given in full. 
Why not, as is customary in such cases, Honora 
B. Hall? The first word was unusual enough to 


| individualize the owner of the name, even though 


conjoined with the rather common patronymic 
** Hall.”’ 


These two words, ‘‘ Brantley Hall,’’ continued 


| for some days to haunt me, as we are sometimes 


haunted by a tune; and, as a tune thus haunting 


| us will at times recall scenes with which it is con- 


nected, so did these words at length not directly 
indicate, but suggest where I may have met with 


| them. 


I may mention here that I am of a family of 
lawyers on both sides; my father, John Harley, my 
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father’s father, James Harley, and my mother’s | 


father, Walter Tolyer, were, as well as myself, 
members of that profession. 
My grandfather on my mother’s side was remark- 


to and through a quest or undertaking, without 


the exercise of our own will, and by a power 
which we do not comprehend and which we make 
no effort to comprehend. 


ably careful of papers; even when every hope | 
y ; ) I 


would seem to cease of their preservation resulting | 


in any benefit. 


There was in my possession a large box filled | 


with papers which my grandfather Tolyer had thus 
taken care of; and in that box they were all filed, 


indorsed, and alphabetically arranged, as faithfully | 


as if he had had cause to believe that he might at 
any time be called upon to produce them. 

My father, although not so particular in such 
respects as Grandfather Tolyer, had—most proba- 
ply out of respect for the latter’s memory—pre- 
served this box; and it came into my exclusive 
possession, with the rest of his papers, at his death. 

I had since preserved it with the same care ; and 
it was now in safety amid those archives of my 
office which I had very seldom occasion to refer to. 

The suggestion which had been made to my 
mind, by the frequent recurrence to me of the 
the words ‘‘ Brantley Hall,’? was that a clue to 
their hold upon me might be found in this box. 
In the days of my studenthood, long before, I 
had sometimes amused myself by looking over its 
contents. I retained but a general remembrance 


that there were some interesting papers among | 


them. 

At the close of office hours, on the day when 
this thought occurred to me, I opened this box 
and commenced the examination of its contents. 
Their alphabetical arrangement made this an easy 
task. 

Looking at the file marked with the letter ““H,” 
I found nothing to my purpose. 

I then referred to the file lettered ‘* B.”’ 

The first paper I laid my hand on was indorsed, 
‘* Richard Leigh Brantley.”’ 

[ remembered at once; this was one of the files 
which had most interested me. ‘*‘ Brantley Hall’ 
was the name of the property which had been in 
dispute. 

I took the bundle of papers home with me, 
determined to devote the following evening to a 
re-perusal of its contents. It was not curiosity 
alone which induced me to this determination; 


for curiosity alone would not have justified to me | 


the time and trouble bestowed upon the work. 
There are times when we seem to be led on, 


CHAPTER II. A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER. 

About nine o’clock that evening I was alone 
in the little room which had been fitted up in the 
_ second story of my dwelling for a study; and the 
file of papers marked ‘‘ Richard Leigh Brantley”’ 
lay on a table before me. 

When I had removed the file cover, the first 
paper which presented itself to me was indorsed : 


In RE RICHARD LEIGH BRANTLEY. 
NOTES BY WALTER TOLYER. 

The contents of this paper were as follows, the 
spelling being modernized : 

LEONARD-Town, St. Mary’s Co., Mp. 
June 5th, 1785. 

Mr. Key, an elderly gentleman to whom I am 
much attached and who seems to take much 
interest in me, was to see me at my office this 
morning. Indeed, he is in the habit of calling 
on me there very often. 

‘Poor Richard Brantley is in town,” he said, 
soon after he entered. ‘‘Of course you have 
heard of him.’’ 

‘*T never heard his name before,’’ I replied. 

‘That is singular,’’ remarked Mr. Key, ‘as 
you have been here more than six months.”’ 

‘*There must be something remarkable about 
| the man, then,’’ I said, ‘since you think it 

strange that I have not heard of him before.’’ 

“There zs something very remarkable about 
| him,’’ replied Mr. Key. ‘He is the undoubted 
| heir to the Brantley Hall estate, one of the’ largest 
and finest in the county. This everybody knows— 
or, at least, no one doubts; and yet his cousin, 
Thomas Brantley, holds possession of the property, 
and enjoys it undisturbed.”’ 

‘* How is it possible,’’ I asked, ‘that such a 
wrong is allowed in this free country and at this 
enlightened period ?”’ 

‘*It is an extraordinary case,’’ answered Mr. 
| Key; ‘but a cause is to be found for it in the 
weakness and selfishness of human nature in all 
| ages and countries. But, to enable you to under- 
stand this general answer to your question as 
applied to this special case, I must first tell you 

the history of the man: 
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‘‘Richard Brantley is the only child of the late 
William Brantley of Brantley Hall. He was born 
in 1757. 

‘‘When the great excitement swept over the 
country with the news of the fight at Lexington 
and Concord in the spring of 1775, he was one of 
those who felt the patriotic gicw. Although he 
was but eighteen years of age and his education 
was yet unfinished, so enthusiastic was his desire 
to fight for the independence of his country, that 
his father reluctantly yielded to his wish to join 
the First Maryland Regiment, which was then form- 
ing. Having no knowledge of military matters, 
he enlisted as a private. 

‘‘The first service of the regiment was at the 
siege of Boston. After the evacuation of that city 
by the British forces, and during the intercourse 
which subsequently took place between the citizens 
of Boston and the members of the American army, 
Richard Brantley met and became enamored of a 





young lady of that city. The attachment proved | 


to be mutual; and the parents of the young fady, 
becoming convinced of the young man’s respecta- 
bility and of his assured prospects of fortune, con- 
sented to their engagement. 

‘* Richard Brantley was severely wounded at the 
battle of Long Island in August of the following 
year; but, by the help of his comrades, he left 
the island with the remnant of the Marylanders 
who escaped from that desperate fight. As, from 
the difficulty with which his wounds healed and 
the hard life of a private in the army, his health 
continued feeble, a furlough of some months was 
granted to him. 

‘* Whenever a chance offered he had written to 
his parents, and, in a letter sent on obtaining his 
furlough, he announced to them his intention of 
going to Boston and fulfilling his matrimonial 


engagement—to which both his father and mother | 


had consented. 

‘*With much difficulty he made his way to 
Boston. There he found remittances from his 
father. His marriage shortly followed. ‘The faith- 
ful and affectionate attentions of his wife, and the 
cheerful circumstances surrounding him, soon re- 
stored his health completely; and, before the 
expiration of his furlough, he found means to 
rejoin the army. 

‘*He followed the fortunes of the Maryland Line 
till the close of the war, and took part in the final 
victory at Yorktown in the fall of 1781. In this 
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| battle, however, he received a terrible wound in 
the head from a clubbed musket. On account of 
this wound he lingered long at the house of a kind- 
| hearted and generous planter in the neighborhood 
| of Yorktown. 

‘*His wife, learning of his condition through 
one of his fellow-soldiers, joined him there. She 
brought with her their daughter, a child between 
four and five years of age. Under the devoted 
ministrations of his wife, he improved; but his 
bodily health continued weak, and he became 
| liable to attacks of feebleness of mind. 

‘** The devoted services of Mrs. Brantley to her 
husband, and the influences of a climate to which 
| she was not used, broke down her health also ; and, 

in the spring of 1782, she died of one of those in- 
| flammatory diseases to which Eastern Virginia is 
' liable. 

‘* By the aid of the kind planter, his host, Rich- 
ard Brantley was enabled to return, accompanied 
by his child, to his native county in Maryland, 
about a month after the déath of his wife. 

‘‘Here he found everything changed. His 
| father and mother, whose silence for a long time 
had troubled him, had been dead more than two 
years ; and his cousin, Thomas Brantley, the next 
of kin after himself, had entered into possession of 
all the property which was rightfullly Richard’s. 
To this day ‘Thomas Brantley denies the identity 
of his cousin and holds the estate. 

‘« This account of Richard Brantley’s adventures 
I give to you as received from his own lips; and 
I have no doubt of the truth of all that he says.’’ 


CHAPTER III. IN RE, RICHARD LEIGH BRANTLEY. 


‘* Has a suit been instituted for the recovery of 
the property ?’’ I asked, when Mr. Key had con- 
cluded his narrative. 

‘*No,’’ was the answer; ‘‘ nothing at all has 
been done to restore to Richard Brantley his 
rights.”’ 

‘*How is it possible,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ that 
such an injustice should be allowed to exist so 
long—now three years—in a Christian land, in 
a country that has shown its hatred of wrong, and 
its refusal to submit to it by a seven years’ des- 
perate war?”’ 

**Tt is no doubt due to the fact,’’ answered Mr. 
Key, ‘‘ that, where the rights and wrongs of others 
| alone are concerned, human sympathies are apt 
to be sentimental instead of practical. Richard 
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Brantley, although not thirty years of age, looks 
like a broken-down old man. His intellect is | 
feeble. In fact he looks more like an object of | 
contempt than of pity. His cousin, on the | 
contrary, is a man of fine appearance and very | 
popular manners. Moreover, Thomas Brantley has 
plenty of money, and Richard Brantley lives mostly 
upon charity. People do not like to make an | 
enemy of Thomas; notwithstanding his pleasant 
manners, he is known to be a relentless enemy. 
The miserable appearance of Richard—feeble and 
in rags—suggests defeat; the stately and healthy 
bearing of Thomas, aided by the dress and the | 
surroundings of wealth, seems to assure success. 
Moreover, Richard Brantley, instead of trying | 
himself to do something practical about the matter, | 
goes around whining about the injustice done to 
him, to every one who will listen to him.”’ 

‘But he has right on his side,’’ I said, in- 
dignantly; ‘‘and he has fought for his country 
through all her struggle for independence. But 
for his devoted patriotism, indeed, his misfortunes 
would not have occurred. Has he ever tried to 
employ a lawyer? Surely, even though no member 
of the bar can be found to volunteer for the sake 
of justice, some one would render his services, in 
so righteous a cause too, for a large contingent fee.” 

‘«The lawyers have been like the rest of the 
community,’’ replied Mr. Key. ‘‘ What is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business? Some of 
the younger members of the bar have some- 
times entertained a notion of undertaking the 
matter; but, as I said before, nothing has been 
done.”’ 

‘*T wonder if Richard Brantley will intrust the 
business to me ?”’ I asked. 

‘*Undoubtedly,’’ answered Mr. Key. ‘‘ But, 
by undertaking it, you will arouse the enmity of a | 
man possessing great power by means of money | 
and an indomitable will, and of all persons over | 
whom he has influence. Still, if you win the case, 
you will break down his power and influence, and 
will have done a most righteous deed. Success 
would, also, add immensely to your prospects at | 








the bar. But I fear that you will find the force 
against you too mighty to be overcome.”’ 

I was young, and I think I may add, had much 
enthusiasm and some chivalry in my composition. 
I was, therefore, not at all dismayed by the obsta- 
cles which Mr. Key suggested. Before he left the 
office it was arranged that he should see Richard 
Brantley and send him to my office in the after- 
noon. 

At about half-past three o’clock the same day, 
I was aroused from a pleasant after-dinner reverie 
by the entrance into my office of a man who seemed 
to be in feeble health, and nearly, if not quite, 
sixty years of age. He-carried a small package 
under his arm, and led by the hand a pale but 
very pretty little girl. 

‘Is this Mr. Tolyer?’’ asked the man. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ I answered, rising from my chair. 

‘‘Mr. Key told me, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘that you 
wished toseeme. My name is Richard Brantley.”’ 

I immediately offered him a chair, and placed 
the little girl in another, 

I was agreeably disappointed in Richard Brant- 
ley, in one respect, at least. His face had not the 
weak and half-vacant expression which I had ex- 
pected to see. His eye was bright, his expression 
earnest, and his bearing manly. 

Both he and the child were respectably clad. 
Their clothes were plain, his perhaps rather shabby ; 
but the appearance of each was neat. 

‘*Mr. Key told me, sir,’’ said Mr. Brantley, as 
soon as he had taken a seat, ‘‘ that you are disposed 
to undertake my case. He said that he had al- 
ready made you acquainted with my history.”’ 

‘*He has,’’ I replied ; ‘and I am much inte- 
rested.’’ 

‘*I have brought you,’’ he said, putting his hand 
on the package, which he had placed on a table 
near him, ‘‘ some papers which will serve, I think, 
to satisfy you of the justice of my claim: Some of 
them already existed, and others were procured by 
the advice of Mr. Joshua Jones, a young lawyer 
who once thought of undertaking my case, but 
soon gave it up; I do not know why.”’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Dreams.—The writer would esteem it a favor if the 
Editor of PoTTer’s AMERICAN MONTHLY could furnish him 
with some data or groundwork from which at least a plausible 
interpretation of dreams can be made. The nature, causes | 
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ness. If by these our correspondent can define dreams, he 
deserves congratulation. The subject itself is one which 
strictly belongs to the domain of mental philosophy, and 
always has excited and doubtless always will awaken a 





JosEPH DREAMING. 


and significance of mental visions while in the state known 
as sleep, have caused much discussion, and from it all, but 
little which appears logical has been gained, and the subject 
is still enveloped in a mystery. In olden times dreams, 
notably in the case of Joseph, took the form of visions, and | 
revelations of the most remarkable character resulted from | 
them. No doubt many readers of your valuable periodical 
would, like your correspondent, appreciate light on this 
curious subject. E. J. H. 


While we do not claim to be able to give entirely satisfac- 
tory information on what has puzzled the brains of the 
greatest thinkers and writers of all ages, we may add a ray | 
or two of light upon a theme naturally associated with dark- | 
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personal interest. The very prevalence of dreams claims for 
them consideration ; for few persons there are, or ever have 
been, but have had dreams of some kind. Locke, however, 
tells us of an individual who never dreamed till the twenty- 
sixth year of his age, when, with a fever, he dreamed for the 
first time. Plutarch also mentions one Cleon, a friend of his, 
who lived to an advanced age, and yet never dreamed once 
in his life, and remarks that he had heard the same thing 
reported of Thrasymedes. 

Undoubtedly these persons dreamed very seldom, as we 
find that some dream much more than others; but it is 
possible that they may have dreamed at some time and 
entirely forgotten it. 


In giving an explanation of dreams, our attention is first 
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arrested by the circumstance that they usually have an 
intimate relationship with our waking thoughts. Upham in 
his “ Mental Philosophy” says: “The great body of our 
waking experiences appear in the form of trains of associa- 
tions; and these trains of assogiated ideas, in a greater or 
less continuity, and with greater or less variation, continue 
when we are asleep.’’ Condorcet (a name famous in the 
history of France) told some one that, “while he was 
engaged in abstruse and profound calculations, he was fre- 
quently obliged to leave them in an unfinished state, in order 
to retire to rest; and there the remaining steps and the 
conclusion of his calculations 
have more than once pre- 
sented themselves in his 
dreams.”’ Franklin also has 
made the remark, “that the 
bearings and results of 
political events, which had 
caused him ‘much trouble 
while awake, were not un- 
frequently unfolded to him 
in dreaming.” Mr. Cole- 
ridge says, “that as he was 
once reading in the ‘ Pil- 
grimage of Purchas,’ an 
account of the palace and 
garden of the Khan Kubla, 
he fell into a sleep, and in 
that situation composed an 
entire poem of not less than 
two hundred lines; some of 
which he afterwards com- 
mitted to writing.” The 
poem is entitled ‘“ Kubla 
Khan,” and begins as fol- 
lows: 

“In Hanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-doom decree ; 

Where Alph, the sacred river, 

ran 

Through caverns measureless 

to man 

Down to a sunless sea,”’ 

It is evident from these ex- 
amples, which are confirmed 
by our own experience, that our dreams are generally fashioned 
from the materials of the thoughts and feelings which we 
have while awake. So well understood is this, that Dr. 
Edwards, who was distinguished as a mental philosopher, 
thought it a good practice to take particular notice of his 
dreams, in order to ascertain from them what his predominant 
inclinations were. 
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journey to the top of Mount A2tna, and that he found the 
heat of the ground almost insupportable.”” Baron Trencke 
relates, ‘‘ that being almost dead with hunger, when confined 
in his dungeon, his dreams every night presented to him the 
well-filled and luxuriant tables of Berlin, from which, as 
they were presented before him, he imagined he was about 
to relieve his hunger.” “The night had far advanced (says 
Irving, speaking of the voyage of Mendez to Hispaniola), 
but those whose turn it was to take repose were unable to 
sleep from the intensity of their thirst; or if they slept it was 
to be tantalized with dreams of cool fountains and running 
brooks.” Thus we might 
enlarge upon the curious 
action of the mind while in 
an unconscious state. Want 
of space, however, compels 
us to condense our thoughts 
and contract those of others. 

It should be borne in mind 
that there is a wide differ- 
ence between a dream and a 
vision. The former, as before 
stated, is traceable in most 
instances to internal causes, 
or those things which are 
connected with our daily 
life; the latter is produced 
from external causes, and 
has little or nothing to do 
with the condition of the 
body or the themes which 
have engaged our attention. 
Few persons have visions in 
the sense used here, while al- 
most everybody has dreams. 
A vision in the spiritual 
sense, is that mind-sight 
which sets as actual and 
real the object, much as the 
physical eye does this page 
of the MonTHLY. Our illus- 
trations show dreams of the 
character of a vision. Sci- 
ence supplies much informa- 


| tion concerning both phenomena; yet the latter is still 


But while we are to look for the materials in our dreams | 


in thoughts which had previously existed, we find that they 
are not beyond the influence of those slight bodily sensations, 
of which we are susceptible even in hours of sleep. Dugald 
Stewart relates an incident which may be considered an 
evidence of this: “that a person with whom he was ac- 
quainted, had occasion, in consequence of indisposition, to 


apply a bottle of hot water to his feet when he went to bed | 


and the consequence was that he dreamed he was making a 


largely wrapt in mystery. 


Curious Links.—Thinking that the readers of your va!u- 
able Magazine might be interested in the almost marvelous 
connections sometimes made between two or more lives, and 
the great lapse of time which is sometimes bridged between 
the dawn of one existence to the termination of another, I 
am induced to furnish the enclosed items gathered from 
authentic sources. We owe so much of this knowledge we 
possess to tradition, that it is well for us now and then to 
inquire into the minor details of the subject; it is only by 
such investigation that we can properly comprehend how we 
obtained such an intimate understanding of the manners and 
customs of the people who lived in the earliest ages of the; 


| world. Your department of NoTEs AND QUERIES is always 

















entertainiug and instructive. ‘ Prophecies on Sneezing” in 
must have won for the Magazine many friends. May not 
this contribution on “Curious Links” be accepted as evi- 
dence of my appreciation of your most worthy periodical ? 
THEODORE H. JOHNSON. 
The late Dr. Chambers, in certain papers, gave some 
amusing instances of the manner in which distant ages may 
be connected by the lives of individuals—for instance, a 
person we know may have spoken to another who had been 
an eye-witness of moving historical events more than a 
hundred years ago. 
The subject is one that may from time to time be interest- 
ingly adverted to. The circumstances which have passed 


under the notice of a single long-lived individual are some- | 


times matter of wonder tothe young. The late Lord Lynd- 
hurst lived till 1868; yet he had seen the birth, growth, and 
maturity of the republic of the United States of America, 
for he was born in Massachusetts, at a time when that and 
other Eastern States were British plantations or colonies. In 
his ninety-two years of life he had’seen the whole history of 
the great republic. 
oldest naval officer in the Queen’s service; for he received 
his first commission in the days when Lord Nelson was still 
living, fighting, and conquering. Still more remarkable was 
the case of the late Field-Marshal Viscount Combermere; he 
was a commissioned officer in the British army in 1791, and 
a commissioned officer he was in 1865, when death carried 
him off at the age of ninety-two. During his passage through 
all the military grades from ensign to tield-marskal, he had 
been conversant with the wars relating totwo republics, two 
empires, and several monarchies in France. Most note- 
worthy fact of all, Combermere and the great Napoleon had 
been subaltern officers in the self-same year; the one (English) 


parte; and yet Napoleon has been dead more than half a 
century! When George IV. visited Edinburgh in 1822, he 
had an interview with one of the men who had fought for 
Prince Charlie in 1745; the king pleasantly welcomed him 
as ‘* the last of his enemies.”” One Mr. Evans, who died in 
1780, was wont to speak of having witnessed the execution 
of Charles I. in 1649; but this assertion is sadly in need of 
corroboration, 

When ‘wo aged persons are concerned, the one born 
shortly before the death of the other, a much longer space of 
time may be bridged over by a retentive memory. James 
Horrocks, born in ‘1744, and surviving till 1844, was the son 
of William Horrocks, who was born in 1657, during the 
Protectorate of Cromwell. James, therefore, in the present 
reign of Victoria, could talk of his sire having been 
contemporaneous with the stirring events consequent on the 
downfall of the first Charles. If these dates are correct, 
William must have been more than eighty years of age when 
his son James was born. Mr. and Mrs S. C. Hall, 
when travelling in Ireland in 1840, were introduced to a 
venerable man who could tell them that his father had been 
present at the battle of the Boyne, a hundred and fifty years 
previously, when a boy of fifteen; this was possible if the 
father was (say) seventy-five when the son was born, and the 
latter ninety at the date of the interview. The Earl of 
Mansfield, in 1787, narrated that he had conversed with a 


man who had witnessed the execution of Charles I. In 1823 | 


Mr. Andrew Coventry stated that he had dined with the 
mother-in-law of the Young Pretender, Prince Charlie. This 
strange connecting of the two periods was thus explained. 
Princess Stolberg had a daughter, Louisa, who married the 
Pretender in 1773, when he had become a middle-aged man ; 
there was an interval of eighty-five years between the birth 


of Prince Charlie and Mr. Coventry ; yet the latter had dined | little startling about these dates; but, as Pickernell was 
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| with the Princess Stolberg, when she was a venerable dame 
the May number, and “ The Odd Family” in the June issue, | 


In 1874 died Paymaster Thorne, the | 


| of step-niece of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
| a gentleman living in 1872, was the son of a person born in 
| 1722, the two thus bridging over a hundred and fiifty years 


| five, this would fulfil the conditions. 
| father (we believe) of the great agitator died in 1825, at the 


| Heath at the time of the Revolution in 1688. 
| days came, the soldier played as a bandsman at the corona- 
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of ninety. Lord Torphichen, living in 1862, had an uncle 
who was an officer in the royal army in 1745, fighting at the 
battle of Prestonpans; and another uncle who, as a boy, was 


| concerned in a so-called witch adventure in 1720: facts 


which seem to show that the Torphichens were a tough old 
race. James Stuart the architect, known for his classical 
knowledge as Athenian Stuart, died in 1788, at the age of 


| seventy-six; he had a posthumous son born in that year, and 


this son lived to be Commander Stout of the royal navy, 
who was living till 1861, if not later; the father and son 
between them thus covered a hundred and forty-nine years 
at the least. 

The following are further instances belonging to the same 
class. In 1713 a venerable matron was living who might, 
in one sense, have been called a niece of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. It arose thus: Francis II. of France was the first 
husband of the hapless Mary, he being at the time of 
the marriage, in 1558, fifteen years of age, and known as the 
Dauphin; he became king in the following year, but died 
after the reign of only a few months. His brother succeeded 
him as Charles IX. in 1560, and had a natural son, to whom 
the title of Duc d’Angouléme was given; this king died in 
1574. The duke’s widow lived on to 1741, when she died in 
extreme old age. She, therefore, survived her father-in-law 
by no less than a hundred and thirty-nine years; and as 
Francis and Charles were brothers, she was therefore, a kind 
In another instance, 


between them. If the father was (say) fifty-five when the 
son was born, and the latter lived to the age of ninety- 
Maurice O’Connell 


at the advanced age of ninety-nine; in his youth he had 


| known an aged man named Daniel McCarthy, who had 
as Ensign Cotton, the other (French) as Lieutenant Bona- | 


been present at the battle of Augerim in 1691—a man had 
seen a man who had witnessed an event a hundred and thirty- 
four years before the decease of the former. ‘Ihe Countess 
of Loudoun, widow of the third Earl, was born in 1677, and 


| lived to be almost exactly a hundred years old; she was 
| attended professionally by Dr. John Mackenzie, who survived 


till 1841. In this case, a medical man, in the reign of 
Victoria, could say that he attended a lady born in the 
reign of Charles II.—covering the reigns of eight inter- 
vening sovereigns. Dr. Routh, President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, held his presidency to the day of his death 
in 1854, when he had entered upon his hundredth year; 
when a young collegian, he knew Dr. Theophilus Leigh, 
who had been Master of Balliol College at the time when 
Addison was an Oxford student, about the year 1695. This 
was a clear leap of more than a century and a half covered 
by two learned men during their academical career. Sir 
Stephen Fox, born in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, had a family by his first wife; and one of his sons 
was Paymaster of the Forces in 1679. He survived his wife 
and all the children; married ‘again at an advanced age in 
Queen Anne’s reign; had two more sons; and one of these 
sons became the father of the celebrated statesman, Charles 
James Fox. The statesman, therefore, just before his death 
in 1806, might have said: “ An uncle of mine was a member 
of the government a hundred and twentv-seven years ago.” 
The case of Commodore Pickernell was another remark- 
able one. This tough old sailor, who died in 1859, at the 
age of eighty-seven, knew in his youth an old man who 
could tell of having been encamped as a soldier on Hounslow 
When quieter 


tion of Queef Anne; and next served throughout the 
Duke of Marlborough’s campaigns. There is something a 
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barely eight years old, and the veteran a little over a 
hundred, when they met, the difficulty may be solved by 
supposing that the soldier was very young (say a drummer- 
boy) at the time of encamping on Hounslow Heath. 

A distinct seiies of these curious phenomena is presented 
when ¢hree persons are concerned in transmitting the record. 
Mr. Ramage, in 1872, communicated to one of the journals 
the following: ‘When I was a boy, I was acquainted with 
an old woman named Margaret Clinch, who lived in a 
cottage within the Drumlanrig domain, at a short distance 
from Drumlanrig Castle. She had in her youth Leen 
in attendance on Catharine Hyde, the wife of Duke Charles 
of Queensberry. Duke Charles was born in 1698.” Thus a 
gentleman writing in 1872 could say that he had seen a 
woman who had seen a man who was born in 1698; the 
space of time included being one hundred and seventy-four 
years. William Oldys, the learned bibliographer, who died 
in 1761, had known a lady who connected him with Waller 
the poet, born in 1605. The facts and dates stood thus: 
When James II.’s younger daughter was still Princess Anne, 
and he still undisturbed by the Revolution of 1688, one of 
her maids of honor was a daughter of Sir. John Talbot; she 
paid a visit to Waller when he was eighty years old; and she 
herself, when a venerable widow, Viscountess de Longueville, 
was visited by Oldys, at that time a septuagenarian. Mr. 
Frank Buckland, writing to Land and Water in 1872, stated 
that Dr. Routh of Magdalen College (whose name we have 
already had occasion to mention) had in his youth seen 
an old woman who in her youth had seen Charles II. 
walking in Oxford with his favorite spaniel. There seems, 
however, to be one intermediate life omitted here; for in a 
notice in the Z7mes of Dr. Routh’s death, in 1854, we learn 
that “he had been told by a lady of her aunt, who had seen 
Charles II. walking with his dogs in Oxford in 1665.” 
There were thus /wo ladies and Dr. Routh to connect the 
the widely-distant dates. Mr, Buckland mentioned another 
case, of a friend, Mr. H , Who told him that when ten 
years old he used to sit on his grandmother’s knee, and listen 
to her account of what took place in 1745, when she was 
eleven years old; that she was at that date residing at a 
farmhouse in the western part of the county of Durham ; that 
some of the adherents of the Young Pretender passed that 
way; that she assisted her mother in succoring them with 
bread, cheese, beer, and other refreshments; and she recol- 
lected that the poor fellows fell on their knees and thanked 
in Gaelic their kind hostess. Now Mr. H had a daughter 
born in 1868; if she lives to the age of eighty, she will be 
able to say: “ My great-grandmother fed some of Prince 
Charlie’s troops more than two hundred years ago.”’ 

Dependent on a similar number of lives are some other 
instances which deserve briet notice.. The Scottish news- 
papers in 1766 recorded the birth of a child to Lady Nicolson 
of Glenbervie; her husband, Sir William, was ninety-two 
years old at the time, having married his second wife when 
he was eighty-two; there was an interval of sixty-six years 
between the birth of his first daughter by his first wife and 
his youngest daughter by his second wife. We have no 
record of the death of this youngest daughter, but supposing 
her to have lived beyond her eightieth year, she might have 
said in 1846: “ My tather was born a hundred and seventy- 
two years ago, in the time of Charles II.; and my eldest 
sister was born a hundred and forty-six years ago.” This 
case was a specially remarkable one, in one at least of its 
features. More within the ordinary run, but still noteworthy, 
was the instance of Dr. Franklin, who was the grandson of a 
man born in the time of Queen Elizabeth; Benjamin Franklin 
himself died in 1790, and thus he, his father, and grand- 
father, covered two centuries. About the year 1539 was 
born Miss Lettice Knollys, who eventually became by mar- 
riage Countess of Essex in 1556, Countess of Leicester in 
1578, and Lady Blount in 1589. This courtly lady, who 
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did not quit the scene of life till 1634, was a great-niece of 
Anne Boleyn, and might, very probably, as a little girl, have 
seen Henry VIII.; she certainly saw Edward VI., Queen 
Mary, Queen Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. Lettice 
belonged to a family very retentive of life; for her father 
reached the age of eighty-five, one brother eighty-six, another 
brother ninety-nine, and herself ninety-five. Another courtly 
lady was in a position to say, shortly before her death in 
1858: “ King Charles II. was present at the marriage of my 
grandfather, and gave away the bride nearly a hundred and 
ninety years ago.” This leaping over a wide gap of time 
seems rather startling; but the facts and dates arrange them- 
selves in the following way: James, the fifth Earl of Bal- 
carras, was a naval officer in the service of Queen Anne; he 
had come to the earldom as successor to his father, the fourth 
earl; Charles II., near the close of his reign had given away 
the bride at the first marriage of this fourth earl; of the 
years of birth and death of the two noblemen we need not 
take account; but Earl James’s daughter Elizabeth became 
Countess of Hardwicke, and survived to a very advanced 
age in 1858 

It has been pointed out that when George IV. ascended 
the throne in 1820, the s€lf-same decorations of the Order of 
the Garter which he then received, were those which had 
been worn by his ancestor, Charles II.; and it was a re- 
markable fact that there had been only two intermediate 
holders in that long period, Charles II, conferred them on 
the Duke of Somerset, who retained them till his death at an 
advanced age in 1748. They were then conferred on the 
young Prince of Wales, at that time a boy of eleven or twelve 
years of age; he retained them for no less than seventy-two 
years, twelve as Prince, and sixty as King George III.; after 
which they passed to his eldest son, George IV. The Duke 
of Somerset and George III. between them held the decora- 
tions uninterruptedly for a hundred and forty years. In a 
most unusual degree was the duke a participator in courtly 
ceremonies wherein stars and garters are more or less likely 
to be worn; under no less than six sovereigns in succession ; 
for he was one of the pall-supporters at the funeral of Charles 
II., the bearer of the orb at the coronation of James II., the 
bearer of the queen’s crown at the coronation of William and 
Mary, the supporter of the chief mourner at the funeral of 
King William, the bearer of the orb at the coronation of 
Queen Anne, again its bearer at the coronation of George I., 
and once again at that of George II. 

With regard to the historical value of these remarkable 
leaps over wide intervals of time, it may be well to bear in 
mind that the fewer the intermedia, the persons concerned 
in handing down the testimony, the less likely is the story to 
grow untruthful by repetition. On the other hand, some of 
them are exposed to the influence of defective memory in 
old age. When a garrulous old man talks about the events 
of his youth, he is not always reliable as to dates, though 
honestly intending to speak the truth. Nevertheless, after 
making all necessary deductions, these phenomena as to 
memory are certainly worthy of attention. 





O’Brien, the Giant.—Can the Editor of PoTTeEr’s 
AMERICAN MONTHLY give any information concerning 
O’Brien, the Giant? There exist accounts widely at variance 
with each other in regard to him. History is valuable only 
as it records truth, and to your popular periodical I come in 
search of light upon a subject in which many are interested. 

CHARLES W. LANSDALE. 


In compliance with the request of our correspondent, we 
are able to give the following pertinent to O’Brien, in the 
words of a correspondent to a foreign journal : 

I have been reading the account of the great giant O’Brien, 
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and the discussion as to whether the bones of this huge man 
rest peacefully in his grave, or are standing in the attitude 
of Mr. Pitt in the Hunterian Museum, Five-and-thirty years 
ago I was pupil to Mr. Richard Smith, the senior surgeon of 
the Bristol Infirmary. Mr. Smith at that time was the 
oldest hospital surgeon in England, and by long marks the 
merriest, and during his long tenure of office (fifty years, I 
think) had collected the finest provincial pathological museum 
in the country, and he is still well remembered in his native 
town as a skillful surgeon, anatomist, antiquary, and local 
historian. Mr. Smith knew Patrick Coller O’Brien well, 
and not long before he died, about the year 1843, he told 
me the following story. I will give it to you as nearly as I 
can in Mr. Smith’s own words: “ They tell you in London 


that they have got the skeleton of O’Brien in the College | 


Museum, but they have not. They have got O’Byrne, a 
smaller man. Why, O’Brien was 8ft. 2in. If anybody could 
have got out his body it would have been myself. He was 
buried, sir, in the porch of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Trenchard Street. He had a great horror of being dissected, 
but I was determined to have him, and took a house (or 
intended to take a house) on the other side of the street, 
that we might dig a tunnel under the road and remove him 
quietly. But we found he was buried in a grave sunk deep 
in the red rock, and the stone over him secured by strong 
iron bars, so that we could not run a mine to him without 
blasting with gunpowder, so we gave the plan up. And 
there he lies; and if anybody ever tells you that they have 
got him in London, you tell them that he would have been 
in Richard Smith’s museum if in any museum at all.” He 
also told me the early history of O’Brien, stating that a 
gentleman had seen a great raw youth blubbering in a 
public house, which-he could not leave, as he had not the 
means of paying his score; that he learned that the youth 
had arrived from Ireland to be exhibited as a giant, had 
quarreled with his exhibitor, and was left penniless; that 
the gentleman took compassion on him, paid his debts, 

rsuaded him to set up on his own account; that he did so, 
in the public house in Temple Street, long known afterwards 
by the sign, the Giant’s Castle; that when he retired from 
public life he proved himself a quiet, simple, inoffensive 
man, as all over-big fellows are; that he used to walk about 
inethe evenings when the darkness favored his escape from 
notice; that he went almost nightly to the theatre, when he 
sat in the farthest back row in the boxes. The Giant’s Castle, 
I well remember; it is pulled down now, as everything else 
interesting in dear, dirty old Bristol has been pulled down 
to make room for improvements. The days I refer to were 
the old days when the study of anatomy was followed up by 
stealth in more ways than one, and the pickaxe and shovel 
were as much a part of an enterprising medical student’s 
instrument list as his box of scalpels. Body-snatching was 
then, too, frequent, and Mr. Smith, in his young days, had 
the honor of being fired at by a militiaman from a barrack 
window overlooking a churchyard, under the impression 
that he was a ghost hovering over a newly-made grave. So 
the idea of driving an “adit” under a street road to get at 
a body would not have been thought so outrageous a thing 
then as it would be now. Moreover, all collectors have 
been, are now, and ever will be, thieves (make a note of this, 
please), and if it had been practicable at any price, Patrick 
Coller O’Brien would be now standing erect in the museum 
of that most cheery, kind-hearted surgeon and determined 
collector, Richard Smith. 





Jehovah and Baal—A Historical Curiosity.—In 1788, 
a clergyman, who was vicar of a parish in Shrewsbury, 
England, ordered the removal of a picture of the crucifixion 
which had long been suspended in his church, and which he 


| 

| believed was regarded by some as an object of worship. On 
the day following its removal, the Roman Catholic priest 
issued the following lampoon, which was circulated over the 
whole town; 


‘* The parson’s the man, 
Let him say what he can, 
Will for gain leave his God in the lurch: 
Could Iscariot do more, 
Had it been in his power, 
Than to turn his Lord out of the church?” 


It may be easily supposed, that on one part of the com- 
munity this would have its effect; but the worthy vicar soon 
gave evidence that he possessed wit as well as his neighbor, 
for he immediately replied ; 

“The Lord I adore 
Is mighty in power, 
The only one living and true; 
But that Lord of yours, 
That I turned out of doors, 
Had about as much knowledge as you. 


But since you bemoan 
This god of your own, 

Cheer up, my disconsolate brother; 
Though it seems very odd, 
Still, if this be your god, 

Mr. Burley can make you another.” 





The Watch and Sword of Captain John Rush, of 
Cromwell’s Army.—Benjamin Rush, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, on the eve of his departure for Europe by the Cunard 
steamer Scythia, recently, deposited in the National Museum, 
at Independence Hall, several ancient relics, which will be 
examined with interest by all classes. The most important 
of these is the watch and sword owned and used by Captain 
John Rush, a cavalry officer in Oliver Cromwell’s army. 
Captain Rush was a personal friend of Cromwell’s, and one 
day when Rush’s horse came into camp riderless, Cromwell, 
fearing the worst, sadly exclaimed, “I had no better officer 
in the army.’”’ Captain Rush, however, was not killed, as 
naturally supposed, but lived still longer to vigorously wield 
the sword which is now on exhibition. The weapon is long, 
straight, and narrow, being what is commonly known as a 
“‘cut-and-thrust sword,’ and shows many marks of hard 
usage. Here and there can still be discerned faint stains 
of blood mingled with the rust of centuries, and the scab- 
bard was long since rendered useless by time and exposure, 
the weapon being over two hundred years old. The watch, 
which is believed to be of much greater age, was manufac- 
tured by Richard Trap, of London, and in general appear- 
ance much resembles the old bull’s eye of less ancient times. 
It is in two parts, the outside case being detachable. In 
1683 Captain John Rush left England and came to this 
country with his family, and his fifth heir in lineal descent 
was Dr. Benjamin Rush, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The present owner of the relics, 
Benjamin Rush, Esq., is the grandson of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, thus being the seventh in lineal descent from their 
original possessor. 
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The Oriental War.—Independently of the vast numerical 
superiority that Russia can bring into the field, she can now 
fully reckon on the coéperation of Roumania, whom geog- 
raphy has placed at her discretion; of Servia, Bosnia and 
Montenegro, whose accounts with the Porte are not yet 
satisfactorily settled ; of Greece, whose armaments have been 
for months carried on with undisguised ostentation ; of Crete, 
where anarchy is rampant in town and country, and insurrec- 
tion openly organized; of Persia, which has been treasuring 
up grudges for years, and cloaks her ambition well; and 
finally, of the disaffected subjects of the Porte throughout the 
empire, all of whom, Christians in the European provinces 
and Mussulmans in Asia, especially in Syria and Arabia, and 
even in Constantinople, reckoning the rabble which was 
yesterday gazing, with undisguised delight, at the lowering 
of the big two-headed stone eagle from the top of what was 
so lately Ignatieff’s home—all of whom, we say, unite in their 
intense feeling of hate to the overbearing Osmanli, and look 
to the struggle, which has now become imminent, as an 
opportunity for the gratification of their long pent-up vehe- 
mence. Were Turkey’s ruin decreed by fate, she would be 
sure to fall without a friend, for nothing can be more hollow, 
more skin deep, than the attachment which many of the 
self-styled Turkophiles whom interest binds to her fortunes 
profess to feel for her cause. 

For their own part, the Turks, beside their regular army, 


which even the Russians reckon at 500,000 combatants, and’ 


the Bashi-Bazouks, who thirst for blood and plunder, can 
swell their force to almost an indefinite extent. Besides 
their position on the Danube, unequaled in strength for 
defensive purposes, and besides the command of the sea, 


which insure them easy communication between their two 


main armies, they seem to set no limits to their imagination | slavery, the blight of the nation, was through the struggle to 


| 


| 


when they conjure up the auxiliaries which Mohammedan | 


enthusiasm may muster in the field under the banner of the 
Crescent. We hear of Kurdish chiefs calling together the 
nomad tribes of the desert and preparing to come to the 
rescue with 150,000 horsemen, We hear of Egypt, some of 
whose battalions are still encamped in the Bosnian or 
Albanian districts, arming and equipping a fresh contingent 
of 25,000 men. Equally zealous in his duty as a vassal of 
the Porte is said to be the Bey of Tunis, and lavish both of 
his men and money. He of Tripoli alone, it appears evinces 
a lukewarm, if not actually unfriendly, disposition toward his 
Suzerain. What more? Yakoob Khan, of sashgar, who 
one hears has enough to do to keep off the Chinese, is 
expected to be able to spare the Sultan 50,000 of his 
Turkomens; and, as to the Mussulman multitude which is to 
flock here, no one can say by what route, from British India, 
it is something positively baffling calculation. Many days 
will not pass before these auspicious dreams fade into thin 
air, and the Turks see themselves confronted by sober and 
stern reality, for, independently of the madness of relying on 


the aid of wise warriors of the desert, or on that of ambitious | 


and disaffected dependents, were even all Asia and Africa to 


supply the men, one does not see whence the Porte could 
draw the means to support such vast hordes. No doubt her 
own soldiers will fight well, and her fortresses will hold out 
with great firmness ; but the want of organization and good 
leadership, and the exhaustion of her means will soon tell 
against the Ottoman armies in the open field, and, upon any 
serious reverse overtaking them, the discouragement which 
has already seized the Government will soon extend to the 
much-enduring countries. 


Our Patriot Dead.—Among: the customs which have 
been legalized by the American people through their repre- 
sentatives, none is more expressive or touchingly beautiful 
than the annual decoration of the graves of those who fell in 
the late war. It is expressive of appreciation and love for 
the memory of the once hervic souls who buckled on the 
armor for the unity of the nation—that though they died the 
nation should live. Father, son, husband and brother, 
endured the toilsome march, sickly camp, lonely picket, and 
shock of battle in defence of the Union one and indivisible. 
The battle-stained ensign is made more sacred because it 
was moistened with the blood and pierced by the shot of 
that memorable conflict. To keep green the memory of the 
noble spirits who forsook their homes, families, peaceful and 
pleasant pursuits, to uphold the Stars and Stripes, wisely, 
we believe, is one day in the year dedicated to consecrate 
the last resting-place of the dead. Here may we, as we 
deck the spots, gather a new inspiration and inculcate our 
children with a deeper love for their country and the price- 
less boon of civil and religious liberty. Not impart lessons 
of hatred to the living or fallen foe; but in a broader light 
show that the god of battles gave victory to the right; that 


perish forever from free America; that the South repre- 


| sented our misguided brothers through early training and 


education ; that they felt and believed they had been wronged 
by the North, and sounded the bugle’s blast for what they 
conceived were their rights, their property and their homes. 
In this spirit should we teach the lessons of the war. To 
say to the South, you fought manfully for a wrong cause, 
and with us now mourn over the loss of the loved ones now 
sleeping the last long sleep. Say to them, now citizens of 
a common country—we give you the warm grasp of the 
hand across the graves, and unite with you in beautifying 
and blessing the green sod where repose the heroic dead; 
with you we moisten the soil with our tears, and pledge 
anew our devotion to the Union; with you we will make the 
air resonant with garlands in memory of those who have 
gone * down into the valley of the dead.” Thus in charity 
and brotherly love, may this day of all others be made more 
instrumental in uniting closer together the hearts of the two 
peoples; this day be one grandly commemorative of re- 
united hearts as well as States, under the constitution and 
the laws. 

The gray and the blue here and there repose together, 
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both silent, both mourned. Let us obliterate the lines and 
colors which divide them; permit our own hands to strew 
eaeh grave with flowers, and allow the sun, winds and dews 
of heaven to kiss these evidences of our faith, hope and 
charity. 

We are glad to note that this spirit is growing; that a 


desire to bury the bitterness engendered by the war is be- | 


coming general, and that the time is near when we shall 
hear no more of a North or a South, and that the bloody 
shirt will only be spoken of in sadness and sorrow. 

In harmony with these views are those of the Honorable 
Henry W. Waterson, delivered at Nashville, Tennessee, 
recently. They show such a broad love of country that 


we feel sure the readers of the MONTHLY will thank us for | 


giving them here as reported to the press : 


The war is over. It is for us to bury its passions with its 


* dead; to bury them beneath a monument raised by the 


American people to American manhood and the American 
system, in order that “the nation shall, under God, have a 
new birth of freedom, and that the government of the people, 


by the people and for the people, shall not perish from the | 


earth.” ‘There is no one of us, wore he the one cloth or the 
other, come he from the granite hills of New England or the 
orange groves of the Mississippi valley, who has not an inter- 
est for himself and for his children in the preservation and 
perpetuation of our republican system. It is a reciprocal as 
well as ajoint interest; and, relating to the greatest of human 
affairs, it ought to be a sacred interest. The most obstinate 
of partisans, the most untravelled of provincials cannot efface 
or obscure, still less dispute, the story of heroism in war, 
moderation in peace, which, written in letters of living 
light, will blaze forever upon our national tablets. The 
occasion that brings us here has this significance : it is illus- 
trative; it tells us that we have come to understand that 
there could be no lasting peace nor real republicanism 
whilst any freeman’s right was abridged or any patriot’s 
grave unhonored. The freedom of each and every State, 
of each and every citizen, is at length assured; and there 
remains no longer so much as a pretext why the glory of 
the past, marked by the graves of all who fell in the battle, 
should not be the common property of the whole people. 
The old feudal ideas of treason do not belong to our 
institutes or our epoch. Their influence in public affairs, 
as far as they have influenced public affairs, has been hostile 
to our national unity and peace. Our future is to be secured 
by generous concessions, for ours was a war of mistakes, 
not of disgraces. 

History teaches us that wars are more or less the subjects 
of misconception and mischance. It is rare, indeed, if ever, 
when all the right is on one side and all the wrong on the 
other. In our case, and I take leave to speak for both sides, 
we have much to deplore—nothing to make us ashamed. 
Assuredly the world has never seen terms so liberal extended 
to soldiers beaten in civil broil, or known such abstinence 
from sanguinary revenges during the progress of the strife. 
It is necessary to remind no one of the conduct of Grant and 
Sherman in the moment of their triumph. The conflicts of 
this present hour cannot shut out from the hearts of grateful 
men the spectacle of that dismal day, when rising above the 
passions of victory and the ruins of the conquests, the chiefs 
of the armies of the North remembered not merely that they 
were soldiers and men of honor, but that they were 
Americans. It was our Lee who paid the honors of war to 
your Kearney. When the body of Morgan was borne to its 
last resting-place soldiers of the Union, assembled by chance 
on the public square in Nashville, stood, soldier-like, un- 


covered as their fallen adversary passed. When McPherson | 


fell a thrill of sorrow went along the whole Confederate line. 
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I believe to-day that the assassination of Abraham Lincoln is 
lamented in the South hardly less than in the North, 

That which is wanting in us is less of self-love and more 
of love for our country; a deeper, sincerer devotion to the 
| principles of civil liberty which are bound up in the system 
| under which we live; a self-sacrificing spirit where the honor 
of the nation is at stake. To sectionalism and partyism we 
owe our undoing. We shall owe our restoration to Nation- 
alism, and to Nationalism alone. The man who was a 
| Confederate, and is a Nationalist, must feel when treading the 
floor of Faneuil Hall that he is at home. In every part of the 
South the starry ensign of the Republic must be not only a 
symbol of protection, but the source and resource of popular 
enthusiasm. Above all, the cabin of the poor man, whatever 
his color, race or upinions, must be a free man’s castle. In 
the North, constitutional traditions must revive; in the 
South, the old inspirations of the Union. 

The South, more especially the young manhood of the 
South, yearns for national fellowship. It stretches out its 
arms to the National Government beseechingly ; it entreats 
the North not to build up a national spirit which shall in 
word or thought proscribe it or those who are to come after it. 
The present generation of Southern men is in no wise 
responsible for the acts of the last. It has no antecedents 
except those which illustrated its sincerity and its valor on 
the battle field, its fidelity to its beliefs, its fidelity to- its 
leaders, its fidelity to itself. These are but so many hostages 
of the nation at larye. Instead of stigmatizing it, the victor in 
the fight should throw over the South the flag of the republic; 
should place in front of it the emblematic eagles of the State; 
should fold it round from the dark and the light with the 
instinct of maternity, tenderest of its crippled offspring. To 
the young men of the South the country must look for the 
resurrection of the South. They should carry no dead 
weights either in their hearts or on their backs. ‘The work 
of physical liberation, which is happily ended, is to be 
followed by a greater, a grander work—the work of moral 
emancipation. A sagacious statesmanship, even more than a 
generous magnanimity, points to this as the hope of the white 
man and the black man; the real restoration of the Union; 
the true solution of the problems of life and labor raised up 
by the mighty vicissitudes of the last fifteen years. 

War or no war, we are all countrymen, fellow-citizens ; 
and it is no mawkish sentiment or idle rhapsody which seeks 
to bring us nearer together. ‘The day of the Sectionalist is 
over. The day of the Nationalist has come. It has come, 
and it will grow brighter and brighter, dotting the land, not 
with battle-fields, but with school-houses in which our chil- 
dren, instructed better than ourselves, will learn to discern the 
shallow arts of the self-seeking demagogue, who would thrive 
by playing upon men’s ignorance and passion. We have 
seen within the last few weeks, how a little generosity in the 
fountains of our political existence has warmed the hearts of 
men and elevated the tone of public affairs. This tells us 
simply but truly that party lines are not, and ought not to be, 
lines of battle, separating men committed to deadly strife. 
That which I plead for, which I have pleaded for all my 
life, is that we shall be governed in our public interests by 
the same fair-minded and self-respecting principles of con- 
duct which good men bring to their private walks and ways. 

Fellow-soldiers of the Union! I cannot close without 
thanking you for the opportunity your generosity has given 
me to speak in this place, and on my native soil, for your 
courtry and my country, for your flag and my flag. The 
Union is indeed restored, when the hands that pulled that 
flag down come willingly, and with full hearts, to put it up 
| again. I come witha full heart and steady hand to salute the 

flag that floats above me—my flag and your flag— the flag of 
| the Union—the flag of the free heart’s hope and home—the 
star-spangled banner of our fathers—the flag that, uplifted 
| triumphantly over a few brave men, has never been obscured, 
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destined by God and Nature to waft on its ample folds the 
eternal song of manhood, freedom to all the world, the 
emblem of the power on earth which is to exceed that on 
which it was said the sun never went down. I had it in my 
mind to say that it is for us, the living, to decide whether the 
hundreds or thousands who fell on both sides during the 
battle were blessed martyrs to an end, shaped by a wisdom 
greater than ours, or whether they died in vain, I shall not 
admit the thought. They did not die in vain. The power, 
the divine power, which furrowed the land with battle-fields, 
sowing it deep and broadcast with sorrow, will reap thence 
for us and for the ages a nation truly divine; a nation of 
freedom and freemen; where tolerance shall walk hand-in- 
hand with religion, while civilization points out to patriotism 
the many open highways to human right and glory. 


Reform.—From the press, the pulpit, and the rostrum, 
reform is still agitated as necessary for the healthy growth 
of our civil, social, and political life. During the great 
presidential contest reform was the song of the politician, 
the inscription on the banners, and the rallying cry in the 
marts of trade and at the social circle. 

Now, all this is well enough so far as it goes. But may 
we not put the following queries: 1, What has the agita- 
tion thus far disclosed? 2. What substantial good has it 
accomplished ? 

To the first inquiry, it is too evident to be successfully 
combated, that the cry for reform revealed a most lament. 
able state of morals not only in all the departments of the 


talent and labor were struggling for position, power, or 
influence. 
both of a public and of a private character. There loomed 
up to the public gaze the revolting spectacle of individual 
pledges trampled under foot, sacred promises violated, and a 
general indifference to verbal or written contracts, except 
where they promoted selfish interest or personal aggrandize- 
ment. The good old maxim “honesty is the best policy,” 
was spurned as the product of some old fogy, overly conser- 
vative, and too stupid to comprehend the demands of the 
age. The great tidal waves which seemed to sweep from 
the lakes to the gulf, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
carried on their breasts but one proclamation, so easily 
understood by the multitude, and that was “ Get money, my 
son, honestly if you can; but get it any how,” for with it you 
get all else that heart or mind can covet. 

In this motto there appeared much to allure, especially 
the young men just starting out in the world in pursuit of 
success. These young brains and hearts could only see and 
feel the influences which wealth gives; they lacked that 
mature and better judgment which surveys the future, and 
comprehends the true foundation of happiness. The precepts 
gathered by the young generation were swept aside by the 
whirlwind of fashion and love of display. More potent than 
these were the few examples of older heads, which loomed 
up suddenly from poverty and obscurity into the dazzling 
splendor of marbled palaces with their velveted couches and 
glittering chandeliers, though at the expense of honor and 
even honesty itself. 

These young men, developed into manhood during and 
since the war, have not been blind to what has been too 
plainly written on the walls, not only in private dwellings, 


| senting the nation, 
general government, but in every avenue where capital, 


Especially glaring were the violations of trusts’ 


| large. 





but more conspicuously in public buildings, sacred edifices, 
legislative halls, and even in the temples of justice. They 
saw that money was king, that there was much truth in the 
statement “that every man had his price,” and that from the 
brilliant career of James Fisk, who, from a tin pedler became 
in a few years the “ Prince of Erie;” from the obscurity of a 
small saloon keeper, the ruling power in the city and State 
of New York, was Willian Tweed, who, fora time, rolled 
in his chariot as the owner of millions, as well as of legisla- 
tors who moved and voted at his beck. Nay! they saw 
more. They witnessed the heads and fronts of chartered 
institutions, where were deposited hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, betray their trust, and pocket the hard earnings of 
the widow and the orphan. They looked upon ministers of 
the Gospel using their sacred offices to fleece the confiding 
members of their flock, and then winging their away across 
the ocean to a country with which our government had no 
reciprocity treaty, that they might there, undisturbed, enjoy 
their dishonestly accumulated riches. They read even now 
of broken faith in Life Insurance Companies and savings 
banks, millions gathered from the hard-working masses, 
only to enrich the scheming and confidence winning man- 
agers. All these are disclosures no less prominent than 
humiliating to us as a people. They are not precepts, but 
examples which have poisoned and still are poisoning the 
minds of the young men who are to succeed us in repre- 
They are revelations which have fur- 
nished us the dead-crop of business, stagnated energies, 
cramped capital, and caused general distrust everywhere. 

To the second itquity: What substantial good has it 
accomplished ? it may be safely affirmed, that the old land- 
marks ate being looked after, finger-boards which safely 
guided in the past, and by which we must be guided in the 
future, if we would return to enduring prosperity. 

This agitation has also taught us that slow growth is the 
only permanent and enduring growth, whether as applied to 
individuals, nations, or the world of vegetation. Only he 
who honestly earns money can appreciate its value or know 
its worth. The sudden acquisition of wealth, like that of 
knowledge, brings no lasting benefit, as a rule, to its 
possessor. The true worth of meney is rather to be meas- 
ured by the amount of toil in an honest calling given in 
exchange for it. We see this truth illustrated almost every 
day. The young man who inherits vast possessions, and 
controls money without restriction, generally rushes into 
some of the many forms of dissipation, and in the majority 
of cases is of no special value to himself or to society at 
The cry for reform has for its foundation all these 
and many more of the existing evils. We have departed 
from the wholesome methods of achieving success, and not 
till we return to first principles can we reasonably expect to 
turn the tides of business in our favor. Civil Service reform 
will come as a logical sequence to individual reform in busi- 
ness and at home. 


The Permanent Exhibition.—The national character 
given to the “ Permanent Exhibition’ as it is styled by the 
managers, renders it not inappropriate in these columns to 
make some record of its doings, management, and prospects. 
While the Quaker City will receive the largest share of the 
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honor for the enterprise, and also the chief portion of the | of passes between the Soghanlu and Kiretch ranges, near 


financial benefits of the ‘* great show,” we should not lose | 
sight of the broader idea that the Exhibition in itself reflects | 
an ever-increasing lustre upon the public spirit of the Amer- | 
ican people as a whole. It shows to all the world the | 
masculine vigor of the American mind, the ability and wil- | 
lingness of our representative citizens to grapple with and | 
control ponderous subjects, and to carry to a successful issue 
projects from which the more feeble and vacillating minds 
would shrink. It holds aloft the central fact that our country | 
is prolific in her bold and daring spirits, who, ever looking | 
forward for victory to crown their labors, press onward | 
regardless of hedges, and what to others would be considered | 
insurmountable obstacles, until the end is consummated. 
Faith in a most worthy cause brought the eyes of all nations 
to centre on Philadelphia as the seat of the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, and now this Permanent Exhibition and its manage- 
ment can scarcely fail to rédound to the lasting honor of the 
leading spirits engaged in it. 

The formal opening was a precursor of success. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, ex-President Grant, members of | 
the Cabinet and many distinguished persons from abroad— | 
including Governors, Senators, Representatives and eminent 
citizens of foreign nationalities as well as our own—by their 
presence sanctioned the enterprise. The Main Building of 
the Centennial Fair was dedicated just twelve months after 
the great Exposition, in a most imposing manner, in the 
presence of more than twenty thousand persons, at the 
conclusion of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s choral, “ Angel of 
Peace.” The Exhibition is now complete in all its depart- | 
ments, and may well be considered the most gigantic show | 
of human skill, ingenuity, art and industry, ever permanently 
established through individual capital and talent. 





War Movements.—The latest information from across 
the waters leads us to believe that the calm between the 
opposing forces is only like that which precedes the storm; 
the quiet and secret movements of the Russian army herald 
but the clash of arms and roar of artillery at an early day. 
The skirmishes now and then, here and there, are but feints 
to develop the strength of either side. The reports to the 
associated press seem to point to an union of the centre and 
right wings of the Russian army ; that those of the former had 
advanced on the passes of the Soghanlu Mountains, and the 
latter on Olti and along the Choruk valley. There must 
now be added the fact, that the Russian centre has obtained 





communication with the left wing, so that the Eastern heads 


Midshiner, are already in their hands, Mukhtar Pasha having 
withdrawn from his position between Olti and Bardez and 
taken up a fresh line between Kaprukoi and Hassan Kaleh. 
Mukhtar has thus improved his position, if he has sufficient 
force north of Erzeroum to check the advance of the Russian 
right wing. This, however, is very doubtful, especially as 
his position at Kylly, south of the Araxes, is threatened by 
the extreme left of the Russian left wing. A portion of the 
Russian left was detached at Jeranos, probably with the 
desire to turn Mukhtar’s strong position at Kaprukoi, on the 
Araxes, for the descent from Soghanlu through the passes 
leading down to the valley of the Araxes is steep and 
difficult, as indeed is also the descent from the Kasher range 
to Kylly, which is about half an hour’s march from the 
Araxes. If the Turks stand their ground, which they can 
only do if they have sufficient men guarding the northern 
approaches to Erzeroum, the plain of the Araxes will be the 
scene of a sanguinary battle. The great length of the 
Russian lines of communication, with the two fairly garrisoned 
fortresses of Kars and Batoum in their rear, necessitates 
great caution on their part; because if the Turks had suffi- 
cient enterprise or available forces they would long since 
have sent large reinforcements by sea to Batoum and en- 


| deavored to break through the circle which the Russian 


iron corps has been forming on the heights around the land 
side of that town. A vigorous effort in this direction might 
yet save Erzeroum. The Turks appear to be learning 


| rapidly this fact, and some reinforcements have been ordered 


to Batoum. 

While all this is going on, other complications and rumors 
point to a possible popular outbreak at Constantinople, in 
favor of the recently deposed Sultan, Murad; to plots and 
counterplots in France by the two wings of the ministry. 
The Republique Francaise, of Paris, Gambetta’s organ, says: 
The Senators of the Left have determined that the Republi- 
cans, though they do not fear a dissolution, ought to neglect 
nothing which they may properly do to prevent it. 

The Ordre says the Duke de Broglie has received a 
deputation of Legitimists, who demanded that the Ministry 
be remodeled according to the views of the Royalists. M. 
de Broglie replied that President MacMahon had no inten- 
tion of asking for a prolongation of his powers. He would 
retain his office until 1880, but not hold it beyond that term, 
and thus close the door upon hopes which were justified by 
the Constitution. The Ordre adds that President MacMahon 
subsequently confirmed the Duke de Broglie’s statement. 
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The State of Michigan: Embracing Sketches of its His- 
tory, Position, Resources and Industries. Compiled under 
authority of the Governor in the interest of Emigration. 
8v0, 136 pages. By S. B. McCracken. Published by 
W. S. George & Co., State Printers, Lansing, Michigan. 
This publication is one among the many reaching us 

designed to preserve in shapely form and style much that is 





valuable concerning one of the most prosperous States in the 
Union. While it is not an exhaustive treatise of anything in 
particular, it furnishes a great amount of information never 
before’ embodied in book form. We think, however, not 
sufficient prominence is given to the subject of Fruit. Those 
at all familiar with the wonderful fruit-producing power of 
Michigan will agree with us in this criticism. Our Centen- 
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nial Exhibition gave ample evidence also of the richness 
of this State in the species, abundance and variety of her 
fruit products. On page 37 it is stated that the area devoted 
to orchards is no less than 237,098 acres, ard that the apples, 
peaches and pears yielded in one year numbered nearly 
6,000,000 bushels, yet the subject only receives a passing 
notice. Still, it would not be pussible to say much on any 
one thing, where so many are touched upon in so small a space. 

The author in his preface says: ‘ The object of the pub- 
lication is to present in brief outline the position, resources, 
industries, institutional character, and other general features 
of the State, embracing so much in its history as may serve 
to introduce it to the reader, for the information of persons 
who may be looking for places pf settlement or investment, 
The project of the work had its origin with the State Cen- 
tennial Board of Managers, but being so directly in the 
interest of emigration, it seemed to come legitimately within 
the power conferred upon the Governor in that regard, and 
it has been done under his authority. The work was one 
for which there was no precedent, and the style and method 
of which could not exist clearly at first in the mind of the 
compiler, but had to be wrought out, and in a measure 
created. Sources of information had to be sought out, and 
much labor was necessarily done before any visible results 
were produced, and in some cases work, over which much 
time had been spent, had to undergo remodeling to adapt it 
to the developing character of the work as a whole.” 

The general appearance of the compilation—for such it is, 
more than a treatise—reflects credit upon both the author 
and publishers. The paper is of good quality and the 
type clear and distinct. The title-page is faced by a fine 
lithographed view of the State Capitol at Lansing, followed 
by an excellent railway map of the State, and three very 
attractive engravings, full-page size, showing the State 
Public School at Coldwater and the Michigan Asylum for 
the Insane, at Kalamazoo; one page exhibiting the male 
department, and the other the female department of the 
institution. 


Report and Collections of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin for the years 1873, 1874, 1875, and 
1876, Volume VII. Prepared by LYMAN C. DRAPER, 
Secretary to the Society. Published by E. B. Bolens, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

This book is of octavo size, 495 pages, neatly bound in 
dark cleth, and will be appreciated by the general public ‘as 
well as the State Historical Society. It is clearly printed on 
a fair quality of paper and in long primer type. In the 
introductory, the author says: “ This volume will, in many 

. respects, be regarded, if not superior, at all events not 
inferior, to any of its predecessors. Mr. Tasse’s exhaustive 
memoir of Charles de Langlade, Wisconsin’s pioneer settler, 
made up largely from original sources, will deservedly attract 
attention.” Its index of papers and subjects shows among 
other matters of interest to the student of history: “ Pre- 

Historic Wisconsin,” by Professor J. D. Butler, LL.D.; 

“Discovery of the Mississippi,’”’” by John G. Shea, LL.D.; 

“Fifty-four Years’ Recollections of Wisconsin,’ by General 

A. G. Ellis; “Fur Trade and Factory System at Green 





Bay, 1816-21;”’ “Sketch of Shau-be-na, a Pottawattamie 
Chief,’ by N. Watson. 

Any of these subjects will pay perusal. On page 417 we 
read from the sketch of Mr. Watson as follows: “The 
parlor was now full of Indians, who stood with their toma- 
hawks and scalping knives awaiting the signal from their 
chief, when they would commence the work of death. Black 
Partridge said to Mrs. Kinzie: ‘We have done everything 
in our power to save you, but all is lost; you and your 
friends, together with all the prisoners of the camp, will be 
slain’ At that moment a canoe was heard approaching the 
shore, when Black Partridge ran down to the river, trying in 
the darkness to make out the new-comers, and at the same 
time shouted: ‘Who are you, friend or foe?’ In the bow 
of the approaching canoe stood a tall, manly personage, with 
a rifle in his hand; and as the canoe came to shore, he 
jumped off on the beach, exclaiming in a loud clear voice, 
the musica! notes of which ran forth on the still night air: 
‘I am the Sau-ga-nash!’ ‘Then,’ said Black Partridge, 
‘hasten to the house, for our friends are in danger, and you 
alone can save them.’” The general style of the major 
portion of the other contributions is animated, though of 
course not of such a sensational character. While we wel- 
come this publication, we think the value of the matter 
called for both a heavier and better quality of paper than 
that on which it is printed. The illustrations, by the Helia- 
type process, are very fair, but not what they should be. In 
the next volume we shall hope for an improvement in this 
regard, 


The Washington-Crawford Letters: Being the Corres» 
pondence between George Washington and William Craw- 
ford, from 1767 to 1781, concerning Western Lands. By 
C. W. BUTTERFIELD. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 
Publishers. 

A very attractive and neat little book of something over 
one hundred pages, octavo size, on paper of cream tint, 
nicely toned, embodies this correspondence between Wash- 
ington and Crawford. The author in his preface says: “ The 
correspondence, largely a private one, kept up for nearly 
fourteen years, between the parties, is now given to the 
public with the belief, that in its revelation of the beginning 
of Western land speculation, and the part taken therein by 
the writers, a contribution of value is made to American 
history. Much interest is added to these letters because of 
their bringing to light incidents of importance before but 
little known, in the early settlement of the trans-Allegheny 
region and in Lord Dunmore’s War.” 

There is certainly a melancholy interest connected with 
the terrible death of Crawford—and this is heightened by the 
fact that Washington himself, as well as the American army, 
was greatly affected by it. Mr. Butterfield very truthfully 
says: ‘*So long as the history of our country shall be read, 
the liveliest sympathy will continue to be excited at the 
recital of Crawford’s dreadful suffering, in what was then 
the far off wilds of Sandusky.’’ 

This neat volume is bound in green cloth, and the cover 
shows the title in gilt letters. The book does no discredit 
to the publishers. 
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Science and Vital Power.—The students of chemistry 
and physics have long since discovered that their best mode 
of investigation is by experiment. Not only do they observe 
the peculiarities that nature unfolds, but they try to place 
bodies in special circumstances, to find out all their proper- 
ties, and reduce them to a code of simple laws. At the 
side of these two sciences, there are those which apply to 
organized beings, animals and vegetables, and in this new 
field of research, besides ponderable matter, there are found 
special phenomena, which are progressively developed, 
accomplishing a certain evolution, and which constitute, in 
one word, life. Science must bow before the cause of these 
vitaf actions; but if it has not the power to explain them, it 
preserves the right and the duty of searching into the 
mechanism and laws which rule over their various func- 
tions. In this domain, so restricted and yet so wide, it seeks 
to establish its principles. 

Naturalists and surgeons have studied every organ with 
minute care, and find that vital force is far from offering the 
unvarying character which occurs in the reactions of chem- 
istry. They cannot repeat the same experiment twice on an 
animal without finding some disagreement in the result; 
arising from the fact, that the organs consist of com- 
plicated and variable apparatus, in which the conditions of 
experience cannot be modified at will, or be changed without 
action on the functions themselves. 

It has been agreed that the elements which compose 
vegetable organism, and which enter into the immense 
series of organic matters which plants produce, owe their 
origin to water, to ammonia, to nitrates, and to carbonic 
acid. The last-named body seems to play the most important 
part. It is decomposed by the green matter of leaves under 
the influence of solar light, and disengaging itself from the 
oxygen, is brought back to the state of oxide of carbon. 
This is the first product of the transformation, and it after- 
wards becomes the original of all the combinations which 
develop themselves. It is the point of departure for chemists 
to carry on a number of syntheses, or reconstructions; so 
that from oxide of carbon to formic acid, to carburates of 
hydrogen, to alcohols, to composite ethers, to vegetable and 
starchy acids, it is but a continuation of metamorphoses 
formed under general laws. 

If, instead of dealing in generalities, we go into the detail 
of particular facts, a multitude of examples ate fourid which 
show how the intervention of chemistry throws light on the 
actions of organic life. To mention one: it has been dis- 
covered that hippuric acid may be divided into benzoic acid 
and sugar of gelatine; and reciprocally, by combining these 
two, hippuric acid may be reproduced. This being so, the 
food of carnivorous animals when analyzed is not found to 
contain this benzoie acid; neither do their secretions contain 
hippuric acid, but the latter appears as soon as the former is 
mixed with their food. Inversely, herbivorous animals 
secrete hippuric acid, because their food contains benzoic 
acid; but cease to do so when the latter is removed from 
what they eat. 





It is found that the extract of malt possesses, like acids, 
the power of changing starch into dextrine and glucose; and 
the great French chemist, M. Payen, proved that the extract 
owed this property to a particular substance called diastase, 
which exists round the buds of all grain at the moment of 
germination. Now all seeds possess a provision of starch 
which serves for the earliest nourishment of the infant plant. 
As soon as they begin to grow, this diastase is formed; it 
renders the starch soluble by transforming it into dextrine 
and sugar, and these dissolved matters are afterwards used 
in nature’s laboratory to constitute the first vegetable organs. 
Thus chemistry has reached the point of giving an exact 
account of the transformations to which a plant owes its 
earliest development, and they are absolutely the same as 
those carried on by the chemist. 

It is to similar action, exercised by the gastric juice and 
and all the liquids of animal economy, that our food is 
dissolved in the process of digestion, and may be absorbed 
in the system. The celebrated experiments of Rumford and 
Spallanzani in the last century to produce artificial digestion, 
prove it without doubt. It is to this also that we must 
attribute the production of sugar in the liver of the animal. 

It is known that organic tissues are constituted by fibres 
and elementary cells, separated from each other by very 
small interstices, which contain a certain qtantity of water, 
without which these tissues would be deprived of the physical 
and mechanical properties essential to their functions. It 
must never be overlooked, that even in the most rudimentary 
animals, life can only exist in the presence of water and 
under the influence of a certain temperature. This has been 
shown by the experiments made on the little rotifera, whose 
movements cease and re-commence whenever it is dried and 
moistened. The same is true of vegetables, and the explana- 
tion of how the sap rises and circulates in them has beeri 
realized with the help of mechanical action. 

The most attentive student has failed to discover in thé 
vegetable tissue any muscular apparatus whlch could set the 
liquids in motion, therefore it follows that the circulation of 
sap must be'regulated by the play of physical and chemical 
forces. Hence it is necessary to fall back upon the attraction 
which solid bodies exercise on liquids, and which is called 
molecular attraction, because it seems to exert itself at dis- 
tances as small as those which separate the molecules 
themselves. It remains to be seen in what measure this 
action can influence the rising of the sap. 

When a very fine tube is plunged into water, a certain 
quantity rises in it, because the solid walls attract it, and as 
vegetable tissue offers similar narrow channels in every 
direction, it can be understood that it raises and absorbs the 
water from the soil; but this general explanation is not 
sufficient, because the ascent of the water is limited to a very 
little height in a narrow tube, and in trees the sap rises to 
the summit. This objection has given rise to many ex- 
periments among chemists. 

Take any porous mass, a block of chalk, for example, and 
after hollowing a small hole in the centre, place it in a 
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manometer, that is to say, an instrument to measure the 
pressure of air which will develop itself in the interior of 
the block. When that is done, plunge the whole into water. 
In a moment the liquid enters the pores, as is seen in a lump 
of sugar, and drives the air which fills the cavities before it. 
This air flies to the centre, where it is gradually compressed, 
and the manometer rises rapidly under the pressure. When 
the final state is reached, it is evident that the air tries to 
escape as the water enters, and that the pressure of the air 
makes an equilibrium by the force of penetration, and gives 
the measure, which is equal to three, four, or even six of 
atmospheric pressure. Thus the atmosphere being equal to 
the pressure of a column of air ten feet high, the strength of 
the imbibing power may be said to equal thirty, forty, or 
sixty feet of water, and consequently the liquid can rise to 
these heights. The force of imbibition suffices to explain 
how the sap rises to the summit of the highest trees. 

But another experiment is necessary to thoroughly under- 
stand how liquids circulate. Take a tube of glass, and glue 
to one end a porous plate, so as to close the opening; fill the 
tube with water, and cover the open end with the finger, so 
that the water does not escape until it has been turned over 
into a bath of quicksilver. The porous plate then imbibes 
the water, which evaporates into the air at the upper end, 
and is immediately replaced by that in the tube; a void is 
thus formed in the interior, into which the mercury rises, as 
in a barometer, and the air does not enter through the 
porous plate. 


These two experiments are sufficient to show the exact 


mode in which the sap mses. According to the first, the 
roots take up the water from the soil, and make it rise to the 
leaves ; the second shows how the evaporation of this water 
in the atmosphere makes a void in the tree, which will call 
up, by the effect of suction, that which fills the channels of 
the stem. M. Jamin, a French chemist, has constructed a 
model which will apply to all vegetables to justify this ex- 
planation. The base is formed of a very dense porous body, 
which represents the roots, and which is planted in damp 
earth; from this rises a tube, filled with plaster for the stem, 
and at the top is a large porous surface, taking the place of 
leaves, and serving for evaporation. Experience has proved 
that this fictitious tree absorbs the water like real vegetables, 
and spreads it through the air in the same way. 

When a very fine tube of glass is plunged into water it 
rises high within the narrow space; if into oil, the latter 
mounts to a less degree; or if the glass tube be changed for 
another of the same dimension, but of a different substance, 
the effect is varied in intensity, whilst preserving the general 
character. Molecular force depends, then, on the nature of 
the bodies where it exists; it has some analogy with that 
productive power of chemical combinations which is named 
affinity, and which has for its special character that of de- 
pending entirely on the nature of the two substances which 
combine. Every time that this affinity takes place, heat is 
developed ; the temperature has always been observed to rise 
in a porous mass at the time of imbibition; and a German 
physicist has discovered that a strong electric current is pro- 
duced when water is filtered by pressure through a porous 
body. The consequences which result from this affinity 
may be traced in many different bodies. 





Evolution.—The scientific minds of the day, and indeed 
a very large number of minds unscientific, both by nature and 
education, are discussing, in some form or other, the evolu- 
tion theories, while here and there a few positive characters, 
are experimenting, and delving down deep into the mysteries 
of science. It has been said that “there is nothing new 
under the sun,” yet only those whose minds are like the 
stagnant lake, void of life or motion, accept the statement as 
an embodiment of the whole truth. Especially is the Ameri- 
can mind loth to receive it as a wholesome doctrine. The 
dead and by-gone nations and individuals might have dated 
the commencement of their decay and downfall at the period 
when such as this idea was palatable food for thought. The 
American people believe there are many things new, both 
under and over the sun; and that this belief is one of the 
leading causes of many of the so-called “ wonders of evolu- 
tion.” If evolution be the act of unfolding or unrolling; the 
process of growth and development; as the evolution of a 
flower from a bud, or an animal from an egg; a mode of 
generation in which the germ is held to preéxist in the parent 
stem or root, then it must be too plainly evident to admit of 
dispute, that every new unfolding, fresh growth, step on to 
higher planes, each opening flower, or new life in any of its 
myriad forms, is not only a #ew, but a living proof of evolution. 
The great reform agitation itself stands on the firm rock of 
evolution. Progression, whether it be mental, moral, social, 
or physical, recognizes and must ever continue to recognize the 
truths of evolution. Nature herself proclaims that only through 
the evolutions of her forces could she live. The flux and 
reflux of the sea impart life to the mighty waters and the 
wonders therein; the whistling winds, floating clouds, and 
lightning flashes, breathe life to the moving world on the land 
and in the air; the less boisterous forces beneath the earth’s 
crust, in the mines, and under the mountains, tell of continual 
change: decay, death, and resurrection to a new life and 
order. Even the mechanical and artificial powers, when not 
utilized, lose their beauty, force, and efficiency. The silent 
mill-wheel soon becomes useless; the unwound watch early 
rusts; the street void of life is early moss-covered; the well 
unused rapidly chokes with rubbish and filth. So it is with all 
things. The revolution of the planets, the change of seasons, 
scenes, and occupations, are the life-creators and life-preserv- 
atives of the countless millions of animated creatures on 
the land, in the air and the sea. Old things pass away, and 
all things become new. Progression is evolution, and one of 
the immutable laws, supreme and universal. 

In this connection we give our readers a brief of an interesting 
paper by Dr. J.S. Newberry on this subject, read at the regular 
meeting of the New York Academy of Sciences, held recently. 
The paper will be found of special interest to Americans, as 
it treats of the Evolution of the North American Continent. 
Dr. Newberry said, that the oldest rocks we know are them- 
selves formed from sediment deposited by the disintegration 
of still older rocks of which we have no trace, and which 
may have likewise been the sediment from a still earlier con- 
tinent. Of this older continent, we know not where it was 
nor what it was; we only know that it was large enough to 
form a continent from its own ruins. Its history has been 
obliterated. Beginning with the old metamorphic rocks, 
known as the Laurentian and Huronian, which extend from 
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Labrador to the Lakes of the Woods and as far north as the | 
Arctic Ocean, we have the oldest known form of the Ameri- 

can continent. Since that time it has been a changing form 

by the formation of newer rocks. Owing to the cooling and | 
contraction of the earth, there is a continual tendency to raise | 
the high lands higher and depress the valleys lower; while | 
at the same time other influences are at work, grinding nd 
the elevations and filling upthe depressions. In many places 
we dig or bore down to the old metamorphic shales and | 
slates, surrounded by newer rocks. There are islands of | 
these old slates in Texas, and the Black Hills were found by | 
Messrs. Jenney and Newton to be an island of these old rocks 
very much disturbed, with the slates turned up on edge. | 
They contain characteristic shells which connect them with | 
the Potsdam of New York. The Pacific coast is a rock- 
bound shore that seems totally invulnerable; but the big | 
rollers come in and pound away at the rocks perpetually, | 
until the rocks are undermined and fall. Finally the rocks 
are pulverized and carried off to be deposited in the far dis. 
tant sea, This sea has taken possession at different times of 
different parts of the continent. Wherever there was a de- 


pression, there has been a deposit of the remains of sea fish, | 


spines, teeth, etc., on the bed of the sea. When the sea be- | 





came shallow, another series of deposits, shells, etc., was 
made. Thus each period left a record of the physical condi- 
tions and the kind of life that existed in the sea at that time. 

At the same meeting some choice minerals at the Centen- 
nial were illustrated by a large number of beautifully executed 
water-color drawings, Among the minerals referred to were 
the native copper and silver of Lake Superior. Drawings 
were shown of calcite crystals of a delicate wine color, also of 
stalactites and stalagmites from the lead mines of Iowa. 
Arizona sent a meteor weighing 1,400 lbs., and Mexico an- 
other. Among the beawiful things there were emeralds, 


| rubies, and crystals of corundum from North Carolina. Mr. 


Chamberlin also spoke of the amazon stone from Pike’s Peak, 
California, and exhibited beautiful drawings of this green 


| mineral, some specimens of which have sold for one hundred 


and fifty dollars. He described the diamond exhibit from 
South Africa as exceedingly interesting, embracing both white 
and colored stones. In the collection sent by the School of 
Mines, St. Petersburgh, was a topaz five inches in diameter, 
also emerald in rock, crocoite, and other beautiful and rare 
minerals. In other portions of the Russian exhibit, the mag- 
nificent display of polished stones and gems, lapis lazuli, mala- 
chite, labradorite, rhodonite, etc., made a splendid display. 
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Fletcher Harper.—We are again called to chronicle the 
close of another life. Death, the steady reaper, has claimed 
one more of New York’s honorable and aged citizens. Mr. 
Fletcher Harper, the youngest and last surviving member of 
the original firm of Harper Brothers, since the last issue of 
the MONTHLY has passed into the silent “ City of the Dead,” 
at the age of seventy-two, after some seven weeks’ illness. 

As one of our own brotherhood—publishers—with sad- 
ness we record the termination of a most useful life. The 
deceased was born in Newtown, Long Island on the 31st of 
January, 1806. At home was the major portion of his school- 
days spent, from which he attended at various times the com- 
mon schools. 

When but a boy he went to New York and entered the 
establishment of his brothers, J. & J. Harper, then on Fulton 
street, near Broadway. At this place he served his appren- 
ticeship, and was admitted to partnership with his brothers in 
1825, when not yet twenty years of age. Inthe same year he 
was married, and about the same time the business of the firm 
was moved to Cliff street. Later on, in 1833, the firm took | 





the name of Harper Brothers—the partners being James, | 
John, Joseph and Fletcher—and so completely have they been | 
identified with each other and the business, that the history 
of one member of the firm is toa great extent a history of 
the other brothers. 

Fletcher Harper, whose death leaves the firm without one 
of its original members, was a man of thorough, systematic 
business habits, always being on duty at nine in the morning 
and remaining until the close of business hours. The branch 
of the business in which he took a more special interest was 











in a great measure the excellence and renown which they 
have reached. They have always been under his supervision. 

Soon after the death of his brother John, in April, 1875, 
Fletcher Harper retired from active participation in the 
affairs of the firm, although he did not, as has been stated, 
withdraw, but remained the junior partner until his death. 
He had been in poor health for several months, but was not 
until quite recently considered dangerously sick. 

From early life Mr. Harper was connected with the Meth- 
odist church, and at the time of his death was a member of 
St. Paul’s M. E. church, corner of Fourth avenue and Twenty- 
second street. He leaves a wife and two sons, Fletcher, Jr., 
and Joseph, both of whom are connected with the business, 
the former being a member of the firm. All the surviving 
partners are sons of the original members, and the firm name 
will not be altered. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Fries Ellet.—This lady, better known 


| in the world of letters by her maiden name, Elizabeth Fries 
| Lummis, ceased her life’s battles on Sunday, June 3d, in 


New York city, at 170 Twelfth street, the result of an apo- 
plectic attack on the preceding Tuesday. 

While it would not be possible in this brief to do jfstice to 
the memory of one so well known to the reading public, we 
cannot refrain from recording a slight tribute in honor of a 
noble life consecrated to worthy objects in a noble profession. 

Mrs, Ellet was the daughter of William A. Lummis, M.D., 
and widow of William H. Ellet, M.D., late Professor of 
Chemistry in Columbia College, New York city, and in the 
College at Columbia, South Carolina. She was born at 
Sodus, New York; and the world has been made wiser and 
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better through that birth and the subsequent career of that 
patient, painstaking, and loyal spirit after development into 
the full bloom of womanhood. To the literary circles Mrs. 
Ellet was known as a most prolific and fascinating writer, 
her works largely partaking of the character of reminiscences 
and history, wreathed now and then with poetical musings. 





Her first publication, a poem, in the American Ladies’ Mag- 
azine, Boston, appeared in 1833, and a translation of Silvio | 
Pellico’s Euphemia of Messina, in 1834. This was followed | 
by Poems Original and Selected, in 1835; Teresa and Con- 
tarina; a Tragedy acted, 1835 ; Scgnes in the Life of Joanna 
of Sicily, 1850; The Characters of Schiller, 1841; Rambles 
about the Country; Evenings at Woodlawn; The Women of 
the American Revolution, 1848; Family Pictures from the | 
3ible, 1849; The Domestic History of the American Revo- 
lution, 1850; Watching Spirits, 1851; Scripture Gift-Book ; 
Pioneer Women of the West; Nouvellettes of the Musicians ; | 
Summer Rambles in the West, etc. She was well known as 
a welcome contributor to the standard periodicals of the day, 
among which were the orth American and the American 
Quarterly. For critical notices of her writings, see Gris- 
wold’s Female Poets of America, Mrs. Hale’s Women’s 
Record, and the Southern Literary Messenger. An English 
periodical of considerable authority, the London Atheneum | 


says: “In treating the ‘Women of the Revolution,’ Mrs. 
Ellet is fair and honest; andthe illustrations which might be 
drawn from a book like this, contain a lesson neither ephem- 
eral in yalue nor limited in its application.” 

In closing this sketch of one of the most popular writers of 
America, we cannot omit speaking of the unselfishness which 
was a strong trait in the character of our departed friend. 
She ever felt for and sympathized with frail and suffering 
humanity, and her open heart and ready hand made many a 
home happier. As a contributor to this magazine, her last 


| article, “ Life with a Kiss; a Historical Incident,’’ published 


in the May number, called forth sume evidences of the good- 
ness of her heart, In reference to the manuscript, she wrote 
to the publishers, “if the editor would be likely to accept it, 
Mrs. Ellet will write it out and send it. What little it may 


| bring she wll give to a charity—a poor young mother and 


her three children under six.’ Thus her hand was ever 
stretched out to succor the needy and distressed; and many 
hearts besides ours will be shadowed by the withdrawal of 
one of earth’s richest jewels and brightest stars from the 


| literary world. We feel sure that such a life as Mrs. Ellet’s 
| goes not out, as all that is mortal passes down the valley, but 


that the potent influences which she put in motion will survive 
till the end of time. 
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An Open Page of the Beautiful.—A few days ago we 
were guided by the iron horse on the North Penn Railroad, 
while seated in the comfortable coaches assigned for passen- 
gers, from Philadelphia to Bethlehem, and the Blue Moun- 
tains, and after having gracefully and rapidly threaded 
our way through country and village scenery of the most 
charming character, all -peaking of intelligence, taste, cul- 
ture, industry and the refinement of an ever advancing 
civilization, the rosy morning, bracing and beautiful, found | 
us seated in a really romantic section of the mountains, at an 
altitude at once commanding a bird’s-eye view of mountain, 
hill, valley, river, rivulet, meadow and forest, always capti- 
vating to the traveller from the densely populated city, with | 
its miles of brick, stone and mortar; but unusually inviting 
in this leafy month of June. At our feet, half shut out from | 
view, nestled one of those lakes so far famed for trouting, in 
which were reflected in its clear and placid waters the 
majestic trees on its borders, some of which seemed to bend | 
so low and near as if they fain would kiss their own dear 
selves; by our side, feasting on this open page of nature, sat | 
our companion, a gentleman familiar with foreign lands, and 
especially with the picturesque scenery of England and | 
Scotlan&. “This is as beautiful as Windermere,” he said, | 
“and yet few tourists visit the borders of this lake. The | 
English make the most of their scenery. That cataract of | 
Lodore, near Keswick, for instance, concerning which | 
Southey wrote, is no larger than one of our mill streams, | 
and in dry weather there is no cataract at all. One cannot | 
have a Niagara every day, and I think the English are wise 
in appreciating to the utmost the romantic scenery of their | 
little island.” 


Is there not in this a lesson for us all? Few of us but 
have a bit of woods, a green field, a patch of blue sky, a 
running stream of water or a still lake that we may not 


| magnify and dwell upon until communion with these various 
| forms of nature gives calmness, repose and peace to our 


lives. Oleanders and cape jessamines are gorgeous and 
beautiful and fragrant, but so are wild roses and apple 
blossoms and blue violets. One sweet blooming rose in the 


window may fill the house and the heart with suggestions 


| of Eden, if that heart be in tune; all tropical luxuriance is 


thrown away on him who has no eye to see, no heart to feel 
its beauty. We grasp after so much—wealth, learning, 
fame, travel—thinking by-and-by, when the point is reached 


| that elevation is attained, the life-long aspiration is realized, 


we shall be happy; but genuine happiness comes soonest to 


| those who sift from the passing days every element of enjoy- 


ment, and are chronically and resolutely thankful for what 
they have. ‘ Let a man count himself worthy of hanging,” 
says Carlyle, “and everything except the rope will be re- 


ceived with gratitude.” With this we by no means agree, 


| and certainly think Carlyle in his better moments would 


never have uttered it; yet as an illustration of the effect of 
deprivation, it doubtless had its end. We cannot accept the 
theory that as a means to elevate, we must first debase, or 
make low. A greater truth was enunciated by Mr. Beecher, 
when he said, “to continually hold up before any people 
their faults and supreme unworthiness, and rarely their good 
and noble manifestations is, to educate them for the peniten- 
tiary and the almshouse.” There however is a truth in 
Carlyle’s statement as applied to some individuals, These 


| count themselves as entitled to so much prosperity or good 








fortune that too often they overlook the diamonds and 
sapphires that sparkle in the dust at their feet. On this it is 
well for us to ponder, 

Every fair morning the sun rises in glory and sets at even- 
tide in splendor. Do we enjoy it? In this season, the first 
month of summer, when all nature seems to expand into 
loveliness; when the pink, red, and white blossoms are smil- 
ing upon us everywhere; when the balmy air makes even 
the forest and garden petals sing sweetly to the toiler or the 
tourist, it is well to pause and ponder; to ask, what all this 
teaches? Here on this mountain top, near this lake silently 
beautiful, we hear whisperings in voices more musical than 
man’s—for the signs and symbols are nature’s own—Do we 
read and comprehend the sermon hourly delivered to us in 
nature’s great temple? These discourses, though silent, they 
still proclaim from a thousand rostrums, and in mysterious 
ways the ever-living truths which emanate from nature’s 
God. The lofty trees and infant plant, the babbling brook 
and roaring cataract, the blushing rose and modest daisy, as 
well as the roaring artillery and lightning of theshifting clouds, 
speak of the power, wisdom and goodness of Him who 
brought forth and peopled the known and the unknowu 
systems of worlds. While nature rejoices in the life-giving 
beams of the sun or reposes at night beneath the glowing 
stars, how many of us open our hearts and minds to these 


influences, and allow these grand teachers to give us their | 


ever sparkling lessons? The responses from most of us only 
can tell of neglect or silent indifference. It was not so with 
some—Wordsworth listened, looked and learned, and the 
world through him was made better. The open page was 
daily before him to be read and studied. Likewise Hum- 
boldt, Agassiz and others have enriched mankind by the 
lessons gathered from the pages of nature. From them let 
us catch a love for the beautiful, and reflect its light on 
others’ pathway. 

One sorrow dwelt upon may darken all our lives; even so, 
a single joy may be made to expand, and increase till it shall 
brighten all the soul and throw its halo on an ever increas- 
ing number of the children of men. 


Do not Spoil the Pupil.—The lectures of the Greek 
philosopher were attended by a young girl of exquisite 
beauty. One day, a grain of sand happened to get into her 
eye, and being unable to extract it herself, she requested his 
assistance. As he was observed to perform this little opera- 
tion with a zeal which, perhaps, a little less sparkling eye 
might not have commanded, somebody called to him in 
Greek : “ Do not spoil the pupil.” 


The English Language.—Bayard Taylor, in one of his 
recent letters says that he has noticed one striking change in 
Egypt. This is the astonishing spread of the English lan- 
guage within the last twenty years; resulting both from the 
numbers of English and American travellers who visit the 


nationalities. French, which until within the last few years 
was indispensable, has been slowly fading into the back- 
gronnd, and is already less available than English for Italy 
and allthe Orient. I wasa little surprised in Rome at being 
accosted by a native boot-black with, “ Shine up your boots ?” 
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In Naples, every pedler of canes, coral, photographs, and 
shell-fish knows at least enough to make a good bargain; but 
this is nothing to what one meets in Egypt. The bright- 
witted boys learn the language with amazing rapidity, and 
are so apt at guessing what they do not literally understand 
that the traveller no longer requires an interpreter. At the 
base of Pompey’s spillar, to-day, a ragged and dirty little 
girl came out of a fellah hut and followed us, crying, “ Give 
us a ha’ penny!’ All the coachmen and the shopkeepers 
are familiar with the words necessary for their business, and 
prefer to use them, even after they see that you are acquainted 
with Italian or Arabic. The simple, natural structure of the 
English language, undoubtedly contributes also to its exten- 
sion. It is already the leading language of the world, spoken 
by ninety million people (double the number of the French- 
speaking races), and so extending its conquests year by year 
that its practical value is in advance of that of any other 
tongue, - 


A Beautiful Sentiment.—Dr. Chalmers beautifully says: 
“The little that I have seen of the world and know of 
the history of mankind teaches me to look upon their errors 
in sorrow, not in anger. When I take the history of one 
poor heart that has sinned and suffered, and represent to 
myself the struggles and temptations it passed through—the 
brief pulsations of joy, the tears of regret, the feebleness of 
purpose, the scorn of the world—that has little charity—the 
desolation of the soul’s sanctuary, and threatening voices 
within, health gone, happiness gone—I would fain leave the 
erring soul of my fellow-man with Him from whose hands it 
came.” 


Sound Sleep.—Sound sleep is essential to good health. 
It is impossible to restore and recuperate the system ex- 
hausted by labor and activity without this perfect repose. 
Sleep has a great deal to do with the disposition and temper. 
A sound sleeper is seldom disturbed by trifles, while a 
wakeful, restless person is apt to be irritable. A great deal 
has been written about the advantages of curtailing the hours 
of repose, and of sleeping but little. We are inclined to 
think that there is room for doubt whether the benefits of 
closely limiting the time givento rest have not been 
exaggerated. Active persons of nervous temperaments can 
hardly get too much sleep. We know very well that the 
saving of two or three hours a day from slumber is in one 
sense equivalent to a considerable prolongation of human life, 
and we are no advocate of indolence; but the fact still 
remains that sleep may be so much abridged as to leave the 
system incapable of as much effective work in two hours as 
might be performed in a better condition in one. 


‘Ise nowhar near de Top.”’—It is generally supposed 
that the “average American’’ beats the world in his love of 


| big titles, and in his use of them; but the freed Southern 
East, and the use of the language by travellers of other | 


negro beats his white fellow-citizen all hollow. We hear 
from Texas of one who is Head Centre of a Lodge—exactly 
of what sort we don’t know, but we suppose that it must be 
a lodge in the wilderness or perhaps, in Solomon’s phrase, a 
lodge in a garden of cucumbers. This “ cullud pusson” will 
spend two months’ wages to “ report’? at a grand junction 
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jamboree” of his “lodge.” The titles of the officers of 
these associations are something wonderful. A negro office 
boy down there asked leave of absence for a day to attend 
a meeting. ‘ Why,” said his master, “ Scip, I didn’t know 
you belonged to a lodge.” “Oh, yes, boss,” replied 
Africanus, “ Ise Supreme Grand King, an’ Ise nowhar near 
de top nuther.’’ Who shall say that the abolition of slavery 
was not worth all that it cost? 


Griswold and Poe.—The 7ridune repeats the story pub- 
lished by Mrs. Stebbins of an attachment of Dr. Griswold and 
Poe for the same ladv, and that the licerary and personal ani- 
mosity of the poet and the critic grew out of their rivalry in 
love. The Zribune says: ‘ There are enough persons who 
knew all the parties concerned, still living in this city, to 
confirm the statement of Mrs, Stebbins.”” That Poe and 
Griswold were both friends and admirers of a certain beauti- 
ful poetess, whom they had both done a good deal toward 
rendering famous, there is no denying, and as she and her 
husband are both dead, there might be no impropriety in 
naming her, only that she has children living, who would 
naturally be unpleasantly affected by seeing their mother’s 
name published in connection with such a literary scandal. 
But the personal and literary encounter between Griswold 
and Poe commenced in Philadelphia, when they both lived 
in that city and when one edited the magazine to which the 
other was a contributor. Poe did not then know the lady in 
question; but Griswold did. Poe’s acquaintance with her 
commenced after his coming to New York to live, and, as he 
was married, and the lady was married, and Griswold was 
married, the attachment must have been of a purely literary 
nature, as Poe’s attachments mostly were. Dr. Griswold was 
a very much marrying man, he having bad three wives and 
many other attachments. He and Poe used to say sharp 
things of one another; but they were really good friends, and 
Griswold, with his personal knowledge of Poe and all of the 
dead poet’s letters and private papers in his hands, treated 
him more generously than any other biographer would proba- 
bly have done. Those who speak ill of Griswold for the evil 
he said of Poe would doubtless think differently of his motives 
if they knew what he suppressed. 


Destiny.—Zeno, the philosopher, believed in an inevitable 
destiny. His servant availed himself of this doctrine one 
day while being beaten for a theft by exclaiming, “ Was I 
not destined to rob?’ “Yes,” replied Zeno, “and also to 
be corrected.” 


Working Hours of Authors.—The literary habits of a 
number of London dramatists and novelists are thus set forth 
in the letter of an English correspondent : 

Mr. Trollope asserts that he does all his writing before 
breakfast. Mr, Tom Tavlor said, at a literary fund dinner, 
that all his literary work had been done before official hours 
in the morning. H. J. Byron says he only writes two hours 
a day, but he takes credit for thinking a good deal. Mr.’ 
Hepworth Dixon literally writes from morning to night. 
“George Eliot” is at her desk six or seven hours a day, 
Mrs. Henry Wood writes every day until dinnertime. ‘ How 
many hours a day do you write?’ I asked Farjeon to-day. 





* All thetime,” was the reply, and it was very nearly true. 
The late Lord Lytton said that in two hours daily great things 
in literature might be done. 

Why even Walter Scott never, on his working days, wrote 
less than four or five hours, and he always sat down to his 
desk primed. There was no affectation of leisure about the 
authors of ‘* Pendennis” and “ David Copperfield,” and Bal- 
zac would lock himself up for weeks together, and write hour 
after hour at a stretch, and would come forth into the world 
with his book, haggard, careworn and exhausted. Miss 
Braddon has been in the habit of writing from ten to sixteen 
hours every day, and only a couple of years ago her labor 
was so incessant that it turned her brain, and she had to lay 
down her pen for many months in the middie of a novel, 
which was finished by a friend. 


A laughable story is related of Dunning, an English 
judge. It is said of him that frequently, in the examination 
of witnesses, he often displayed great coarseness, and drew 
upon himself the animadversion of his brethren. On one 
occasion, wishing to establish the identity of the party through 
the instrumentality of an unsophisticated old woman (occupy- 
ing the witness stand), the following highly amusing colloquy 
is said to have taken place between Dunning and the old 
woman, 

Dunning.—** Was he a tall man ?” 

Witness.—“ Not very tall, your honor—much about the 
size of your worship’s honor.” 

Dunning.—* Was he good looking ?” 

Witness.—* Quite contrary—much like your honor; 
with a handsomer nose,” 

Dunning.—* Did he squint ?’ 

Witness,—* A little, your worship; but not so much as 
your honor by a great deal!” 

These replies produced a roar of laughter in the court, in 
which Lord Mansfield (who was on the Bench) is said to 
have joined, 


but 


Leisure Hours of Great Men.—Some of the brightest 
wits have exercised a leisure hour in constructing enigmas 
full of ingenuity, fertile in idea, and graceful in language. 

The following example is attributed to Charles James Fox, 
and is without much difficulty seen to relate to glass: 

What is pretty and useful in various ways, 

Though it tempts some poor mortals to shorten their days, 

‘Take one letter from it, and there will appear 

What youngsters admire ev’ry day in the year; 

Take two letters from it, and then, without doubt, 

You are what that is, if you don’t find it out. 

One of the best enigmas of this class was by Lord Macauly, 
on the word—but we will leave the discovery of it to the 
reader : ; 

Cut off my head, and singular I am; 

Cut off my tail, and plural I appear; 

Cut off my head and tail, and, wondrous fear, 
Although my middle’s left, there’s nothing there. 
What is my head cut off? a sounding sea; 

What is my tail cut off? a rushing river; 

And in their mighty depth I fearless play, 
Parent of sweetest sounds, yet mute forever. 





